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“POOR ROBIN.” 

Engaged upon the congenial task of garnering 
materials for an exhaustive history of Saffron 
Walden, one of the earliest settlements, as well 
as one of the earliest market towns, of Essex, 
the writer could not fail to be both amused and 
astonished at the continued ignorance of the 
literary world as to the identity of the celebrated 
“Poor Robin” of the last two centuries with 
Robert Winstanly of Walden. He was born in 
this town in 1646, being next younger brother to 
another celebrity, Henry Winstanly (I write the 
mame in the original form, the ¢ being a modern 
interpolation), the projector and clever founder of 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, who unfortunately 
perished in his second construction of it. The 
statement of this identity is clearly given by Lord 
Braybrooke in his History of Audley End and 
Saffron Walden; still the fact remains all but 
unknown. Even in the official mind of the library 
authorities at the British Museum it has remained 
unrecognized, as is evident by its new MS. cata- 
logue, where all the works known (there) to be the 
production of “Poor Robin” are fathered upon 
“the barber-poet, William Winstanly,” partly, we 
are given to understand, from a fancied resem- 
blance in style, partly through the existence of a 


certain portrait of the latter, which, mistakenly, has 
been inscribed by the publisher “ Poor Robin.” 
The London booksellers, a shrewd and keenly 
interested class, being “all at sea” in the matter, 
were content to follow suit with the Museum 
authorities. It would be hard to say how many 
literary men during the past century have vainly 
conjectured who Poor Robin was. Abortive 
inquiries at intervals were made of “Sylvanus 
Urban, Gent.,’ but this oracle remained mute, 
and at least one appeal in the earliest volume 
of “N. & Q.” remained unanswered. And yet, 
strange to say, there was not the slightest reason 
for any mystery to arise on the subject. Although 
one or more instances occurred of Robert Win- 
stanly’s withdrawing his popular pseudonym from 
a serial, probably for politic purposes, he gener- 
ally printed it on his title-pages, whether of serials 
or single works. How his nom de plume came to 
supplant his own name so completely as appears 
must remain, I fear, matter of conjecture. Cer- 
tainly he has not, until very recent times, had any 
credit given for his numerous and varied composi- 
tions. But it is not to the Lord Braybrooke I 
have mentioned, but to a native of the parish of 
Walden, that we owe this tardy recognition of a 
writer whose original and very humorous works 
were for a lengthened period the amusement and 
delight of thousands, especially of those in the 
lower walks of life, for whom, indeed, not only his 
various almanacs but many of his single works 
were especially written. 

To a worthy Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Mr. Joseph Clarke, of the Roos, Saffron 
Walden, all credit appertains for identifying 
Robert Winstanly and Poor Robin as repre- 
senting one and the same individual, a discovery 
which became confirmed upon examination of 
every work of our author which Mr. Clarke could 
lay hands upon ; for although upon publication 
large issues were sold both in London and in the 
country—more especially of the almanacs—all are 
rare, and the almanacs themselves very seldom 
occur, save as items of the set yearly selected 
by different compilers and handsomely bound 
for sale to the upper classes by the Company of 
Stationers. Since the attention of the writer has 
been directed to this subject, a naturally growing 
keenness and interest in its ramifications have 
been crowned with remarkable and unexpected 
success in the discovery, in various ways, of nearly 
twenty remarkable productions, most of which are 
certainly the work of Winstanly, the few others 
bearing such internal evidence of similar inception 
that the writer has no hesitation in the attribu- 
tion, and serenely accepts the responsibility. As 
other readers of “ N. & Q.” may possibly be able 
to add to it, the list is subjoined, giving the main 
portion of the titles so far as known, and con- 
densed description where I am able. Many are 
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undated, and can only be ranged approximately. 
In his fifteenth year Poor Robin was issuing 
his— 


1, Endymion ; or, the Man in the Moon, his Northern 
Weather Glass, 1661-2.—An almanac apparently aban- 
doned for 

2. Poor Robin: an Almanack, 1663; forward.—It was 
commenced by several hands, probably including Poor 
Robin, in the previous year; but henceforward com- 
piled by him alone till death, after which it was con- 
tinued by others until 1776. Several imitations were 
attempted later. 

3. Poor Robin’s Pathway to Knowledge, 1663.—One 
copy known; notin B.M. Reprinted under the title “ Poor 
Robin's Book of Knowledge,” 8vo., 1688. “ Experienced 
by the twenty-one years’ study of Poor Robin,” &c. 

4. The Protestant Almanack, &c., Calculated for the 
Meridian of Babylon, where the Pope is elevated ninety 
degrees above all Reason, Right, and Religion; above 

ings, Canons, Conscience, and every Thing that is 
called God, &c. Cambridge, 1669.—Is the earliest copy 
I have beard of, but it must have commenced severa! 
years earlier. Continued for many years; see No. 23. 
One copy known. 

5. Poor Robin's Character of France; or, France 
painted to the Life, in a brief Dialogue of the Descrip- 
tion of that Nation...... As, aleo an Exact Character of the 
7 of Paris,&e. 4to. Lond. (?) 1666.—One copy in B.M. 

. Speculum Papismi; or, a Looking-Glass for Papists, 
1669. 

7. Poor Robin’s Observations oe Whitsun Holidays, 
concerning the fair and foul weather happening thereon, 
&e.—In verse, s. sh., fol. Lond., 1670 

8. Poor Robin's Creed, with his Observations on the 
Trinity —N.d., notin B.M. Reprinted in “The Cottage 
he of Christian Knowledge,” vol. i., 1806 (?), 8vo.; in 


9. Poor Robin's Character of a Dutchman, as also his 
Predictions on the Affairs of the United Provinces of 
Holland, &e. 4to. Lond., 1672. 

10. Poor Robin's Jests; or, the Compleat Jester ; 
being-a Collection not hereto for published, now newly 
composed and written. Lond. F. Kirkman and R. 
Head, small 8vo., n.d., with a portrait of Winstanly.— 
One copy known ; not in B.M. 

Robin's Weekly Intelligence.— Mentioned in 

0, 

12. Poor Robin's Collection of Ancient Prophecyes. 
4to. Lond., 1672.—One copy in B.M. 

13. Poor Robin's Parley with Dr, Wilde; or, Ri flec- 
tions on the Humble Thanks for his M»jestie’s Declara- 
tion for Liberty of Conscience.—In verse, s, sh., fol. 
Lond., 1672; two copies in B.M, 

14. Pour Robin’s Dream; commonly called Poor 
Charity. B.L. Printed by J. Lock for J. Clark at the 
Harp and Bible in West Smithfield. Lond., 1674.— 
Seems to have been reprinted, s. sh., fol. Lond., 1681, A 
Broadside Balled, fol., subject the Popish Plot. 'I'wo copies 
Reprinted at Worcester (18207). One copy in 


15. Poor Robin, 1677; or, a Yea and Nay Almanack 
for the People called Quakers...... Calculated for the 
Meridian of the Bull and Mouth, within Aldersgate, X&c. 
Given forth by Poor Robin, a Friend to the Light. From 
Westminster. By Authority, from the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, 1677, emall 8vo.—A burlesque on 
the Society of Friends, which was continued annually for 
tome years, but only the first issue bore Poor Robin's 
name. Copies are very rare, and we have knowledge of 
one each of ‘the four yeurs 1677-80, the first of which is 

n the library of Devonshire Hous? (Friends mceting- 


house), Bishopsgate, London, and the other three in the _ 


Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

16. Poor Robin's Answer to Mr, Thomas Danson, 
Author of the late Friendly Debate between Satan and 
Sherlocke; as also, of another pampblet...... pretended 
to be a defence of that debate against Poor Robin and 
others; by the author of Poor Robin's Weekly Intelli- 
gence. 4to. Lond., 1677.—Two copies in B.M. 

17. Poor Robin's Visions...... Discovered in a Dream. 
12mo. pp. 133, Lond., 1677.—One copy in B.M.; 
another formerly in Thos. Jolley’s library, but now in 
the writer's possession. 

18, Four for a Penny; or, Poor Robin’s Character of 
an unconscionable Pawnbroker, and Ear-mark of an 
oppressive Tallyman; with a friendly description of a 
Bum-Bailey and his Setting-Cur or Follower. 4to, Lond., 
1688.—Two copies in B.M., one being in Harl. Misc., in 
which it was reprinted, vol. iv. 

19. Poor Robin's Perambulation from the Town of 
Saffron Walden to London, performed this Month of 
July, 1678. 4to. pp. 22, 1678.—Of this curious topo- 
graphical brochure only a single copy has been heard of 
in recent times, and its present owner is unknown, as 
it isnot in B.M. 

20. Poor Robin's Intelligence Reviv'd; or, a Narrative 
of the late dreadful Battels between the potent Prince 
D'Or, and the Grand Duke of Penuria, alias Ragland, 
together with the Articles of Peace, at last concluded 
between them. 4to. Lond., 1678.—One copy in B.M. 

21. Poor Robin’s True Character of a Schold; or, the 
Shrew’s Looking Glass. Dedicated to all Domineering 
Dames, Wives Rampant; Cuckolds Couchant, and Hen- 
peckt Sneaks; in City or Country. 4to. pp. 4. Printed 
for L.C. Lond., 1678.—One copy in B.M. Reprinted by 
Mr. Charles Clark at his private press, Great Totham 
Essex, 1848.—A copy in B.M. 

22. Poor Robin’s Prophecy, being a true Astronomical 
Prediction of the beginning, continuation, and catastrophe 
of the year 1679, &c. 4to. Lond., 1679.—One copy in B.M. 

23. The Last Protestant Almanack, 1680 (really one of 
the series No. 4, but containing a long address to the 
Reader, explaining, among other things, that it was 
merely the last which the author had written !). 

24. Poor Robin's Dream; or, the Visions of Hell ; with 
a Dialogue between the two Ghosts of Dr. T(onge) and 
a B(edloe). In verse, fol. Lond., 1681.—T wo copies in 
B.M., but with different titles. 

25. The Female Ramblers; or, a Fairing for Cuckolds, 
&e. 12mo. 1683. 

<6. The Merrie Exploits of Poor Robin, the Merrie 
Saddler of Walden, &c. Sm. 4to. n.d.—No copy in B.M. ; 
one in Pepysian Library, Magdalen Coll., Cambridge. 
Reprinted at Edinburgh, cir. 1820, and at Falkirk, 1822 ; 
but copies of both are very rare. 

27. Curious Enquiries : Six Discourses [ on very diverse 
subjects], 4to, Lond., 1688.—One copy in possession of 
the writer. 

28. Hieroglyphica Sacra Oxoniensia [a burlesque ex- 
planation of the symbolical covers of the late University 
Almanacs}. 1702.—One copy in B.M. 

29. New High Church turned Old Presbyterian. 
Utrum Horum, Never a Barrel, the better Herring. 8vo. 
Lond., 1709.—One copy in possession of the writer. 


I shall gratefully welcome any genuine additions 


to this unique catalogue. H. Ecroyp Sars. 
Saffron Walden. 


VISITS OF THE DEAD TO THE LIVING. 


I described, ante, p. 161, some visits of the 
living to the dead. I should be glad if space 
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could be given to me to relate a visit of the dead 
to the living. In 1871 I was at Naples, when an 
Italian corvette, the Amirale Caracciolo, was 
Jaunched at Castellamare. The vessel was chris- 
tened by the Countess Teresa Caracciolo, the 
daughter of the chief of the elder branch of the 
Caraccioli. I was staying at Naples as the guest 
of the young lady’s father, and I heard from him 
a very remarkable story connected with the death 
of the unfortunate officer in honour of whose 
memory the vessel was named. The circumstances 
which led to the execution of Prince Francesco 
Caracciolo in 1799 are well known. I shall merely 
state, therefore, that he was condemned by a court- 
martial composed of Sicilian officers to be hanged 
at the yard-arm of the flag-ship for bearing arms 
against his lawful sovereign. When the official 
communication of the finding and sentence of the 
court was brought to the prince, he was explaining 
the names and uses of the various parts of the rigging 
to some young Neapolitan noblemen who happened 
to be on board the ship. A glance at the letter was 
sufficient to show him its contents. He showed 
no sign of emotion, but requested the officer who 
brought the despatch to wait for a few minutes 
while he finished his explanations. This being 
done, he retired to his cabin; and after a vain 
attempt to get the sentence changed to a more 
honourable manner of death, he resigned himself 
to his fate, which he met with great fortitude. 
Some days after the event the king, who had 
been for an afternoon’s cruise on a Sicilian ship of 
war outside the bay, was returning to Naples in 
the evening. It was a moonlight night, and the 
sea was perfectly calm. There was, indeed, so 
little wind that it-was difficult to steer the vessel. 
The king was sitting in the balcony of the stern 
cabin, watching the sea, when suddenly he became 
aware that something was following the ship. As 
the object came nearer, it was easy to distinguish 
that it was the body of a man in an upright atti- 
tude, as if treading water; and very soon the king 
was able to recognize the features of Admiral 
Caracciolo, His eyes were open and seemed to 
be fixed on the king, and, except for its ghastly 
pallor, the face was unchanged. The explanation 
was simple, After being submerged for some days 
the body had become so buoyant that the weights 
attached to the feet were not sufficiently heavy to 
keep it under water; but they retained it in an 
upright position, and it was drawn along by the 
current created by the movement of the ship. It 
is easy to imagine the horror of Ferdinand at what 
he believed to be an apparition from another world. 
When at length it was explained to him what had 
happened, he gave orders that a boat should be 
lowered and that the corpse should be brought on 
board and taken to Naples for Christian burial. 
But the superstitious Sicilians dared not obey the 
foyal command, and the ship, drawing in its wake 


the upright body of the admiral, sailed slowly into 
the Bay of Naples. Here a boat’s crew was ob- 
tained from an English man-of-war, who took the 
admiral’s body ashore, where it was deposited in 
his own palace, and at length received the last 
rites of the Church. 

A different version of the story is given in 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. I have here related 
the traditional account preserved in the family of 
the admiral exactly as it was told me by its chief. 
I may mention that, a few days ago, in discussing 
the affair with an Italian gentleman holding an 
official position in London, he assured me that he 
had always heard the legend told as I have given 
it to“N. & Q.” F. G. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 5t S. vii 507; viii, 74, 182, 412; 
ix. 38.] 


THE LONGSTONE: A CORNISH LEGEND. 

In the parish of St. Mabyn, in East Cornwall, 
and on the high road from Bodmin to Camelford, 
is a group of houses (one of them yet a smith’s 
shop) known by the name of Longstone. The 
curious traveller passing by inquires the raison 
@étre of such a name, for there is no tall monolith, 
such as are not uncommon in Cornwall, to be seen 
near it. Let the reason be here fixed on the pages 
of “N. & Q.” 

In lack of records, I may say “in the days of 
King Arthur there lived in Cornwall” a smith. 
This smith was a keen fellow, who made and 
mended the ploughs and harrows, shod the horses 
of his neighbours, and was generally serviceable. 
He had also great skill in farriery and in the 
general management and cure of sick cattle. He 
could also extract the stubbornest tooth, even if 
the jaw resisted and some gyrations around the 
anvil were required. 

There seems ever to have been ill blood between 
devil and smith, teste Dunstan and others, and so 
it was between the fiend and the smith-farrier- 
dentist of St. Mabyn. At night there were many and 
fierce disputes between them in the smithy. The 
smith, as the rustics tell, always got the advan- 
tage of his adversary, and gave him better than 
he brought, This success, however, only fretted 
old Nick and spurred him on to further encounter. 
What the exact matter of controversy on this 
particular occasion was is not remembered, but it 
was agreed to settle it by some wager, some trial 
of strength and skill, A two-acre field was near, 
and the smith challenged the devil to the reap- 
ing of each his acre in the shortest time. The 
match came off, and the devil was beaten ; for the 
smith had beforehand stealthily stuck here and 
there over his opponent’s acre some harrow tines 
or teeth. 

The two started well, but soon the strong swing 
of the fiend’s scythe was being brought up fre- 
quently by some obstraction, and as frequently 
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requi.ed the whetstone. The dexterous and agile 
smith went on smoothly with his acre, and was 
soon unmistakably gaining. The devil, enraged 
at his certain discomfiture, hurled his whetstone 
at his rival, and flew off. The whetstone, thrown 
with great violence, after sundry whirls in the air, 
fell upright into the soil to a great depth, and there 
remained a witness against the evil one for ages. 
The devil avoided the neighbourhood while it stood. 
In an evil hour the farmer at Treblethick near 
set his heart upon the Longstone, for there were 
te-posts and door-posts to be had out of it, and 
e threw it down. That night the enemy returned, 
and has haunted the neighbourhood ever since. 

The destroyer of this fine monolith is a near 
neighbour of mine, who, showing no compunction, 
tells me that its overthrow was about thirty years 
ago. It was of granite, and consequently brought 
hither from a distance, for the local stone is a 
friable slate. It yielded four large gate-posts, gave 
epans to a small bridge, and left much granite re- 
maining. Pillars such as this, sometimes, perhaps, 
memorials of great events, at other times tomb- 
stones of chiefs or important nages, are com- 
mon on the unreclaimed moors of Cornwall, as 
in other Celtic countries. Mr. Borlase, M.P., 
F.S.A., in his Nenia Cornubie, has recorded the 
results of his exploration of the soil round several 
of the Cornish menhirs, and found traces of 

tery, charred wood, and burnt human bones. 
ear to the Tresvenneck pillar was found a very 
large and perfect sepulchral urn. Unfortunately 
no intelligent observer was near to witness the 
act of vandalism, so that there is no record of 
what was under or on this longstone. There are 
Romano-British inscriptions on many in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I fancy I can see in this country story, through 
all its modern incrustations, some traces of an 
ancient mythology. Though St. Mabyn is gener- 
ally a gentle undulatory country, with woods, 
and arable and pastoral hills and valleys, near the 
Longstone flows the Camel 1iver, and on the 
opposite bank is the parish of St. Breward, with 
its wild unhedged moorland, its bosses of plutonic 
rock, ridged at top with masses of denuded blocks, 
piled at times as if by Titanic hands, or scattered 
in the most frantic confusion. Here are fissures 
and caves such as the Teutonic hill-men delighted 
to haunt. Can the smith have been originally a 

irit of the Duergar type, and the devil one of 

Nikkar genus ? T. Q. Covcn. 
Bodmin, 


Posrenity or Caartemacne.—In “N. & Q.,” 
3°¢ S. v. 270, 365, there is some discussion under 
this head as to what was the fate of the two sons 
(Louis and Charles) of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
by his second wife. This Louis having been con- 
founded by several genealogists with Lewis Bar- 


batus, the Landgrave of Thuringia, who died in 
1055, I will give the opinions of a few authorities 
upon the subject to show that they are wrong. 

In the Basilikén opus Genealogicum Catholicum 
of Elias Reusnerus, printed at Frankfort in 1592, 
it is said of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, “ Liberi 
ejus ex Agnete Comite Trecarum, Ludovicus et 
Carolus, cum parentibus Aurelie mortui.” De 
Mézeray, Histoire de France, says, “ La seconde 
femme de Charles fut Agnes, de laquelle il eut 
deux fils, Louis et Charles, qui naquirent pendant 
la prison de leur pére, et moururent sans lignée,” 
The brothers de Saincte-Marthe, in their Histoire 
Généalogique de la Maison de France, printed at 
Paris in 1647, appear to have been about the first. 
who started the error. They say the eldest, “ Louis 
de Lorraine I. du nom Comte de Turinge continua 
la lignée masculine de cette maison, qui establit sa 
demeure en Alemagne.” Moreri, Dictionnaire 
Historique, gives, ‘‘ Charles et Louis de Lorraine, 
morts jeunes.” The third edition of Pére Anselme’s 
Histowre Généalogique et Chronologique de la 
Maison Royale de France says :— 

“* Louis et Charles de Lorraine moururent jeunes selon 
la plus vraisemblable opinion, mais pourtant aprés l'an 
1009, suivant une charte de l'Abbaye d'Uzerche en 
Limosin, dont la date est ‘ Anno 1009 regnante Roberto 
et Ludovico et Karlonio.’ Quelques généalogistes ont 
écrit que Louis fut premier Landgrave de Thuringe, et 

ue de lui descendent les Landgraves de Thuringe et de 
esse, qui ont duré jusqu’en 1247, sans jamais se plaindre 
ni se dire princes du sang royal de France.” 

Anderson, Royal Genealogies, mentions Lewis as 
a son of Charles and Agnes, calls him Landgrave of 
Thuringia, and makes him founder of the line, but 
does not mention Charles, He says the Emperor 
Conrad the Salic created this- Lewis (who was 
called Barbatus) in 1039 Landgrave of Thuringia, 
in which dignity he was succeeded by his male 
descendants. Betham agrees with Anderson. Hiib- 
ner, in his Genealogische Tabellen, which, Carlyle 
says, is a book of rare excellence of its kind, also 
makes Ludovicus Barbatus, the first Landgrave of 
Thuringia, to be the son of Charles, Duke of Lor- 
raine. He makes no mention of the other son, 
Charles. 

This descent of Lewis Barbatus from Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, is, however, entirely knocked on 
the head in L’Art de Vérifier les Dates. In 
vol. xiv. of that work, p. 78, it is said :— 

“ Ces deux enfants, Louis et Charles, aprés la mort de 
leur pére furent recueillis par Guillaume III., Comte de 
Poitiers, qui prit soin de leur éducation, et les fit recon- 
naitre pour rois de France dans les parties de |’ Aquitaine 
qui dépendaient de lui. Mais on ignore, ou du moins 
on ne sait point avec assurance, ce qu'ils devinrent depuis 
cette époque.” 

And again, in vol. xv. p. 486 of the same work it 
is said 

“Sous le régne de Conrad II. vint s'établir en Thuringe, 
vers l’an 1025, Louis dit le Barbu, que plusieurs donnent 
pour l'un de ces deux fils que Charles de France, oncle 
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du roi Louis V., ent dans ea prison d'Orléans, Mais il 

est maintenant démontré, dans une dissertation du 

savant Crollius, lue en 1781 a l’'Académie de Mannheim, 

ot né de Conrad, frére d’Herman II., Duc de 
uabe. 


This dissertation of Crollius is in the sixth 
volume of Acta Academie Electoralis Theodoro- 
Palatine. It there appears that “ Ludovicus 
Barbatus, sator gentis Landgraviorum Thuringiz,” 
and also his brother Hugo, were sons of Conrad, 
the brother of Herman II., who was Duke of 
Alsace and Suabia. Giselle, the daughter of Her- 
man II., married the Emperor Conrad the Salic. 
This shows the relationship between Conrad the 
Salic and Lewis Barbatus, and accounts for the 
emperor creating him Landgrave of Thuringia. 

I think I have now proved the real origin and 
descent of Lewis Barbatus, the first Landgrave of 
Thuringia. On a future occasion I will deal with 
his brother Charles or Hugh. A. Miu. 

16, Calthorpe Street, W.C, 

(Bouillet, Atlas Univ. d’ Hist. et Géog., 1865, mentions 
the marriage of Charles of Lorraine with Agnes of Ver- 


mandois and Troyes, but assigns to it no irsue, e8 
died 992. 


Extinct Perraces [1838-1882] (6™ vii. 
203, 244, 285).—I note in the last instalment of 
this useful list the following questionable points :— 

1, Audley (England).—Should not the last holder 
be reckoned the twenty-first lord ? 

2. Netterville (Ireland).—Is the extinction of 
this viscounty certain ? 

3. Duffas (Scotland).—What grounds are there 
for asserting this barony to have been held by the 
Hempriggs line from 1827 to 1874, or, if rightly 
so held, to have become extinct in the latter year ? 
This line would appear to have petitioned for the 
dignity, but not to have pushed its claim. 

J. H. Rounp. 


G. F. R. B. has omitted one name from his list 
which should be added—that of Lord Metcalfe, 
raised to the peerage in 1844, and who died in 
1846, better known as Sir Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe, successively Resident at Hyderabad, Re- 
sident at Delhi, Member of the Supreme Council, 
Governor of Agra, Governor-General of India, 
Captain-General and Governor of Jamaica, and 
Governor-General of Canada. 

1846, e. Metcalfe, B., 1844, U.K. Sir Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, third baronet and first baron. 
—The epitaph on Lord Metcalfe’s monument in 
the little parish church of Winkfield, near his 
oo estate of Fern Hill, in Berkshire, written 

y one of the best writers of our age, one who 
served with him in India, and who knew him well 
—Lord Macaulay—may be deemed worthy of a 
place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Near this stone is laid | Charles Theophilus, first 
ani lust Lord Metcalfe, | a statesman tried in many 
high posts and difficult conjunctures, | and found equal 


to all. | The three greatest dependencies of the British 
Crown | were successively entrusted to his care. | In 
India hia fortitude, his wis'om, his probity, and his 
moderation | are held in honourable remembrance | by 
men of many races, languages, and religions, 

“In Jamaica, still convulsed by a social revolution, | 
he calmed the evil passions | which long suffering had 
engend.red in one class,|and long domination ia 
another. 

** In Canada, not yet recovered from the calamities of 
civil war, | he reconciled contending factions | to each 
other and to the mother country. | Public esteem was 
the just reward of his public virtue, | but those onlv 
who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship | could 
appreciate the whvle worth of his gentle and noble 
nature. 

“ Costly monuments in Asiatic and American cities | 
attest the gratitude of nations which he ruled; | this 
Tablet records the sorrow and the pride | with which 
his memory is cherished by private affection, 

“He was born the 30 day of January, 1785. | He 
died the 5t day of September, 1816.” 

May I ask G. F. R. B. to name his authority 
for stating that the barony of Cranstoun is dor- 
mant? I find from the notice of the Cranstoun 
barony in Douglas’s Peerage (i. 370) that the suc- 
cessicn is limited to heirs male. Douglas’s state- 
ment is as follows: “ Creation. Lord Cranstoun 
by patent, dated 17 Nov. 1609, to the first lord. 
Suisque heredibus masculis cognomen et.arma de 
Cranstoun gerentibus.” If this be correct it would 
appear that the barony is extinct, since no claimant 
bearing the name and arms of Cranstoun has come 
forward since the death of the last lord, Charles 
Frederick, eleventh baron, in 1869. 

Joun Henry Metcatre. 

Leyburn, Wensleydale, Yorkshire. 


In December, 1837, Solway, B. (1833, U.K.), 
became extinct on the death of Charles, fifth Duke 
of Queensberry. The following additions should 
also be made:—To the list for 1842 : Wellesley, M. 
(1799, I.), and Wellesley, B. (1797, G.B.), as both 
these titles became extinct on the death of Richard 
Wellesley, first Marquis Wellesley. To the list 
for 1849: Furnival, B. (1832, U.K.), which became 
extinct on the death of Richard Talbot, second 
Baron Talbot de Malahide. To the list for 1858: 
Clifford, B. (1628, E.), which fell into abeyance 
on the death of William, sixth Duke of Devon- 
shire. G. F. R. B. 


Parattet Passaces.—Tho famous line in 
Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, 

“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” 
was anticipated in sentiment, though not in the 
form of expression, by J. G. Lockhart, in the 
article on Greek tragedy contributed by him to 
the first number of Blackwood’s Magazine :— 

“ The duration of freedom and ths glory of Greece 
were short; but let it be remembered that national 
glory was the offspring of national independence, and 
that they perished together. The lovers of mankind 
may lament, and the abettors of despotism may rejo‘c>, 
that their existence was of so short a date; but a few 
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short years are worth myriads of ages of monkish slumber, 
and one such victory as Salamis or Bannockburn is of 
more value than the innumerable triumphs of the vulgar 
herd of conquerors.” 

The words in italics are a counterpart of the 
thought which is expressed in the poem, and if 
ever read by the Laureate may have unconsciously 
germinated in the more antithetical form in which 
they reappear in his pem. W. E. Bucktey. 


A Proctamation py Montrose.— 


“God Saue The King. A Declaration of the Right 
Honourable James Marques of Montrose his Excel- 
lencie. It were more (I am confident) then superfluous 
to express from what invincible necessitie his Sacred 
Majestie, after all essnyes, hath been at last constrained 
to set his service a foot here in this Kingdom: Our 
Reason, His Majesties severall Proclamations, and our 
own Consciences may convince; Nay, the miraculous 
dealings of Almightie God, sufficienlie confirm vnto vs: 
Alwayes, such haue been the obstinacie of some, and 
Ignorance of others, in their own pernicious and blind 
Resolutions, as they would rather hazard to plead guiltie 
of that Sinne, which can not bee pardoned, Er to fo 
their horrid or superstitious Courses, still stryving the 
more to cover their own wickedness or absurditie, to tax 
his Sacred Majestie, and brand his service with all the 
desperate Calumnies, (which I abhorre to remember) 
that Hell or Malice could fashion: Wherefore, To jus- 
tifie the Duetie and Conscience of his Majesties service, 
and satisfie all his faythfull and Loyall-hearted Subjects; 
I, in his Majesties Name and Authoritie, solemnie de- 
clare, That the Ground and Intention of his Majesties 
service here in this Kingdom (according to our own 
Solemn and Nationall Oath and Covenant) only is, for 
the Defence and Maintenance of the True Protestant 
Religion, his Majesties just and Sacred Authoritie, the 
fundamental! Lawes and Priviledges of Parliaments, the 
Peace and Freedom of the Opprest and Thralled Sub- 
ject; And that in thus far,and no more doeth his Majestie 
requyre the service and assistance of his Faythfull 
and Loving-hearted Subjects ; Not wishing them longer 
to continue their obedience, then hee persisteth to main- 
tain & adhere to those ends: And the further yet to 
remoue all possibilitie of scruple, lest (whylst from so 
much Duetie and Conscience, [ am protesting for the 
Justice and integritie of his Majesties service) fay self 
should bee vnjustly mistaken (as, no doubt, I haue hither- 
to been, and still am) I do agayn most solemn declare ; 
That knew I not perfectly his Majesties intentions to 
bee such and so Reall, as is already expressed, I should 
never at ail have embarked my self in this service; Nay, 
did I but see the least appearance of his Majesties change 
from thoze Resolutions, or any of them, should I ever 
longer continue my faythfull endevours in it; Which I 
am confident will proue sufficient agaynst all Unjust and 
Prejudicate Malice, & able to satisfie all true Christians, 
und Loyall-hearted Subjects, & Countrey-men, who 
desyre to serue their God, Honour their Prince, and 
enjoy their own Happie Peace and Quyet. 

“ Montrose,” 


The proclamation of which the above is a copy is 

undated, Can any student of Scotch history in- 

form me where Montrose was when this was issued, 

and the precise date ? J. P. Eomowp. 
64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen, 


Expenses at Oxrorp 1n 1618.—Here is a 
geotleman r's bill at Oxford in 1618, I 


transcribe from a co y in the handwriting of the 
Rev. Mr. Poynter, Chaplain of Merton College in 
1728, afterwards Rector of Alkerton, in this county: 


A Gentleman-Com’oners Bill of Expences (in y* year 
1618) in y* University. 


ast night we os 
Servitor ... ese ose on 066 
Laundress eco ove on one 016 
Tutor... ote ov 100 
Pair of Shoes ... ons 024 
Candles ... oon ee 004 
Washing his Chamber ... eve ove 
Chamber-Rent ... eve eco owe 050 
Pair of Gloves ... on 010 
Pair of Stockings ove ove 027 
Firing all Winter on os 046 
Horsehire for 3 days ... ons 
Mending stockings... pa nn 008 
614 2 


Joun E, T. Lovepay. 


Tae Parciamentary Oatu 1n 1659.—I have 
not seen the following curious parallel anywhere 
alluded to as an instance that “ history repeats 
itself.” Ludlow here describes his troubles over 
the oath in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament :— 


“Those that governed at Whitehall had ordered an 
Oath to be administered to all such as should be admitted 
to sit in the House, whereby the Members were to oblige 
themselves not to mention anything against the Pro- 
tector. This Oath I was unwilling to take, and...... tho’ 
I had heard divers arguments for taking the Oath, yet 
my doubts not being fully satisfied by them, I 
hitherto abstained...... I went in, and the House being at 
prayers, I stood amongst the rest of the Members till 
they were ended, and then went up to the Speaker's 
Chamber, where, and in the gallery, I sat with as much 

rivacy as I could...... Within a day or two a Member in- 
Forms me of an Intention in some to complain to the 
House against me for sitting amongst them without the 
qualification of the Oath. To which I answered that it 
was no more than I expected. And accordingly one of the 
Members...... the same day pressed to be heard concern- 
ing a matter which he said concerned the very being of 
the House ; having been informed that there sat a Person 
amongst them Who had not taken the Oath...... He there- 
fore moved the House to enquire into it...... This motion 
was opposed by some, who alledged that it was of far 
less importance than many other things that were be- 
fore them. But Mr. John Trevor, a leading man of the 
Court Party, seconded the former motion, though with 
much civility and respect, urging that he could not but 
think it very seasonable and of consequence......So the 
debate was entred upon, and divers gave their Opinions 
that the Oath should be peremptorily required. But 
Mr. Weaver and some others opposed them, alledging 
that for the most part, Oaths proved only snares to 
honest Men, it being generally observed that those who 
were least conscientious in keeping an Oath were the 
most forward to take it...... This Debate, continuing for 
two or three hours, was at length interrupted by the 
discovery of a person sitting in the House, who had not 
been elected to do so...... By this means the Assembly was 
diverted from resolving to impose the Vath ; and tho” 
they were much inclined to get rid of my Company,...... 
they were di from resuming that Debate for 
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the future, tho’ they did sometimes mention it by way of 
Reflection when I moved anything displeasing to them,” 
J. H. Rounp. 
Brigl.ton. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses*to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Vacuett Famity.—I shall be much obliged if 
any of your readers can give me some information 
upon the following point. I am just completing, 
from the year 1309, a pedigree of the Vachell 
family. Lysons, in his Magna Britannia, p. 180, 
speaks of the family thus: “The Vachells, the 
most ancient family in Berkshire”; and again, 
at p. 340: “ The Vachells of Coley, near Reading, 
ure an ancient family who resided at Reading as 
far back as 1309. John Vachell was one of the 
Knights of the Shire in 1324. His grandson 
settled at Coley, and the estate continued in the 
family until the death of Tanfield Vachell, one of 
the representatives in Parliament of the borough, 
in 1705.” In another part of the same book is an 
account of how “ King Charles marched with his 
army from Newbury, and stayed at Coley, the 
seat of the Vachells.” 

Ashmole’s Berkshire, Coates’s Reading, Lips- 
combe’s Buckinghamshire, Cole’s manuscripts, 
and other genealogical works containing informa- 
tion respecting the family, show that it was one 
of the leading families of Berkshire from the end 
of the thirteenth to the commencement,of the 
eighteenth century, most of the Vachells of that 
period being buried in the Vachell aisle of St. Mary’s 
Church, Reading, but that “about the year 1725 
the Vachells left Berkshire altogether,” the Coley 
property being first heavily encumbered by the 
then owner, and finally disentailed and sold. 

To complete the pedigree, I wish to discover 
the parentage of a William Vachell who died at 
Bath on Nov. 26,1789. I have strong grounds 
for believing that this William Vachell (whose 
death is referred to in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and who is there described as “ Pumper of the 
City of Bath”) was a nephew of Tanfield Vachell, 
M.P. for Reading and High Sheriff of Berks, who 
died in 1705. Warner, in his History of Bath, 
says that the “Pumper” held his appointment 
under the corporation ; that the office was usually 
given to some professional inhabitant of the city 
in reduced circumstances ; that the appointment 
entitled the holder to occupy the Pump Rooms 
for three years, on payment of an annual rent of 
eight hundred guineas ; and that the Pumper was 
generally enabled to lay by enough during this 
time for his future support. William Vachell 
died at Bath in 1789, and was buried there at 


St. Michael’s Church. His eldest son was a man 
of letters, and was one of those who, at a dinner 
given by Sir Joshua Reynolds to the friends 
of Goldsmith, signed with Edmund Burke, 
Sheridan, Gibbon, and others the well-known 
literary curiosity, the round robin addressed to 
Dr. Johnson, asking that the epitaph for Gold- 
smith’s monument in Westminster Abbey should be 
written in English, and not in Latin, Iffromany 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” I can obtain the in- 
formation I require, I shall be greatly obliged. 
Ivor VACcHELL. 
Hotel Garibondy, near Cannes, 


Domespay Boox.—Will any reader oblige me 
with information on the following points ?— 

1. What trees are mentioned specially in 
Domesday Book? Maurray’s Handbook states that 
an oak is noticed in Domesday Book as standing 
at Berkeley. 

2. What parks are mentioned in Domesday 
Book? Knight’s Penny Cyclopedia states that 
the Conqueror possessed 68 forests, 13 chaces, and 
781 parks. I should be thankful to have a few of 
these specified as mentioned in Domesday Book. 

3. What is the meaning of “ Radchenistres 
hertes”? These two words occur together re- 
peatedly. R. D.D. 

The Vicarage, Windsor. 


Ktxes namep Epwarp.—Why is it 
that we English have so far knocked under to the 
Norman as to ignore the series of our early kings, 
and reckon our great line of Edwards from 1272 
instead of from 901? On this let me quote Mr. 
Freeman’s very just observations from his paper 
on “ The Place of Carlisle in English History.” in 
the Contemporary Review for September, 1882, 
read at the annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute at Carlisle, August 1, 1882, at the open- 
ing of the Historical Section :— 

“While Hull may boast herself as the creation of 
Edward I., the Carlisle that now is can claim no worthier 
founder than William the Red. I give the founder of 
Hull his conventional number under protest. Lawyers 
and courtiers have taught us to forget the worthies of 
our own stock ; but the men of the great Edward's own 
day better knew his place in history; they counted him, 
by a truer and worthier reckoning, as Edward III, an 
Edward IV., fourth among the kings of the English, 
third among the emperors of Britain.” 

This misreckoning seems the more extraordinary 
as each of the early Edwards was distinguished by 
some special title—Edward the Elder, Edward the 
Martyr, and Edward the Confessor. I presume 
that Egberht is reckoned the first emperor, and 
Edward the Elder the second, “as the kings of 
Wales, those of Northumbria, the kings also of 
Scotland and Strathclyde, acknowledged King 
Edward as their father and lord, and concluded a 
firm alliance with him” (Lappenberg, Anglo-Saxon 
Hist., ii. 97, from the Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 924). 
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The line of Edwards is really the longest in the 
annals of Eogland. W. E. 


Sir James or Castte Camps.— 
Can you furnish me with avy particulars of the 
above? His daughter Dorothy was married to Sir 
James Calthorp, of Ampton, Suffolk. Sir James 
Calthorp, who was knighted by Oliver Cromwell, 
was born in 1625, and buried at Ampton 1659. 
Was Sir James Reynolds any, and, if so, what, 
relat‘on to Robert Reynolds, who purchased El- 
vetham from the Marquis of Hertford, and whose 
daughter and heiress, Priscilla Reynolds, was 
married to Reynolds Calthorpe ? 

Wituram GILL, 


Heratpic.—I wish to find the arms of Thomas 
Landshall, of Landshall, Sussex, whose daughter 
and coheir, Margaret, married John Waller, of 
Groombridge, who was father of Sir Richard 
Waller, the captor of the Duke of Orleans at 
Agincourt. Also, the arms of Sir John Mallory, 
Knt., of Welton and Wold, whose daughter and 
heir, Ellen, married Sir John Bernard, of Isleham, 
circa 1416. Also, the arms of Sir Richard Hank- 
ford, whose daughter and heir, Anne, married 
Thomas, seventh Earl of Ormond. Sraix. 

Burke, oe. 1878, s.v. “ co. 
veic.,” gives Or, a lion rampant gu., co -, citin 
Vis. N otts., 1569.] 


Geverat ALExanper Waker, Resident at 
Baroda, 1808; Governor of St. Helena, circa 
1820.—Can any one tell me of a portrait of this 
distinguished officer, as I desire to have a copy of 
it made fora public institution in India? 

R. H. K. 


Customs at Honcerrorp.—There 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph of April 7 a 
paragraph to the following effect :— 

“The quaint ‘ hocktide ’ customs which have prevailed 
at Hungerford, in Berkshire, since the days of John o’ 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, to whom the town is in- 
debted for many valuable privileges, have been observed 
in all their details during the present week, and last 
evening the high constable and the coroner entertained 
® large and influential company at a banquet at the 
Corn Exchange. The hocktide festivities close to-day 
(April 7).” 

It would no doubt be interesting to know 
something about the “ details” of the ancient and 
“ quaint ” customs referred to. 

Joun G. E. 


[See “ N. & Q.,” 5 8, 1. 339.] 


Pemsroxe Cottece, Can any 
of your readers aid me in getting a list of the 
works of Rice Adams, of this college (M.A. 1681), 
who is described in Allibone’s Dictionary as a 
theological writer, 170§-36? Any of your corre- 
spondents will greatly oblige me by giving me 
notes of portraits of, or works by, the following 


members of the college :—Samuel Addenbrooke 
(B.A. 1706), Moses Agar (B.A. 1739), William 
James Aislabie (B.A. 1789), Christopher Alder- 
son (S.T.B. 1782), Justin Henry Alt (B.A. 1819), 
John Andrey (S.T.B. 1676), Peter Ashton (B.A. 
1665), Barrington Blanfield (B.A. 1711), James 
Gill (B.A. 1682), Thomas Keble (B.A. 1678), 
Nathanael Mapletoft (B.A. 1747), Hender Moun- 
steven (B.A. 1752), Robert Trefuses (M.A. 1728), 
Randolph Wyard (B.A. 1704). 
T. Cann Hucues, B.A, 
The Groves, Chester, 


Exvecore Sicnatores.—It is a practice now 
for the writer of a letter to place his name or 
initials at the left-hand corner of the envelope, 
below the address. I have heard that formerly 
this practice was restricted to members of the 
Privy Council. I should be glad to know if there 
is any etiquette in the matter, and, if so, what it 
is. Formerly Members of Parliament used to 
frank letters in this way, and the reason was 
obvious; but, now that franking has ceased the 
practice prevails pretty generally. At the Bar it 
is universal for Queen’s Counsel to sign with their 
initials only ; but in the practice I write of, some- 
times the name is written and sometimes only the 
initials. J. J. P. 

Temple. 


Baron Tartor.—I recently purchased an old 
oil painting, the subject being dead birds, which 
had recently been relined. A scrap of the old 
lining was attached, on which was “261 0.v.,” and 
the following description was appended :— 

*‘ The above is a piece of the old lining, and the figures 
and letfers are so much like those of Baron Taylor, that 
there can be little doubt that this is one of the pictures 
he purchased in Spain, but which were not exhibited at 
the Louvre, perhaps because there was no frame for it ; 
for when I bought it it was in an old beading which had 
been screwed through, and apparently in the state in 
which it arrived in France. No. 261 in the Louvre 
Catalogue is a St. John by Tobar. The question is, What 
did Baron Taylor mean by ‘o.v.’? as this is certainly an 
original picture, and the canvas earlier than Tobar’s 
time,” 

Can any one say who Baron Taylor was, or Tobar, 
or throw any light on this somewhat unintelligible 
description ? W. Marspey. 


Tas Botcaers anp THe Jews.—The butchers 
were forbidden in the reign of Henry III. to buy 
flesh from Jews and to sell the same to Christians 
(see 51 Hen. IIL, stat. 6). The prohibition 
is repeated in an undated ordinance given in 
Tomlins’s Statutes at Large, vol. i. p. 219. What 
was the motive of this law ? 

Wituram E. A. Axon, 


A New History or Kent.—This was an- 
nounced as in progress a few years ago from col- 
lections formed by Messrs, Larking and Streatfeild. 
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What has become of these collections, and is there 
any prospect of the work being — ? 


R. Dd. 
[See “ & Q.,” 5th 8. iii, 447.] 


Gatstox, Arrsuire.—Is there any published 
history of Galston other than those contained in 
Chalmers’s Caledonia and Paterson’s History of 
Ayrshire ? J. H. 


Joun Buttock, or Marpenneap.—Can any of 
your readers inform me of the family to which the 
above belonged? I find his name mentioned in 
the Red Calendar from 1760 to 1777 as a member 
of his Majesty’s body guard. J. H. B. 


Brack Monry.— By the statute of York (9 
Edw. III. stat. 2) it is ordered that all manner of 
black money (noir monoie) lately current in the 
realm shall be excluded. What was this black 
money ? Wituiam E, A. Axon. 


Smrcox Famrty.— What proofs, if any, are there 
for the descent of the Simcoxes of Harborne, near 
Birmingham, from Thomas Simcox, of Butleigh, 
Somerset, who died 1619, or even for a relation- 
ship between them? My reason for asking is that 
the Journal of the excellent Society for Preserv- 
ing the Memorials of the Dead (which is likely to 
be as permanently referred to as “ N. & (.” itself) 
has embalmed in its last two numbers letters 
from Mr. Howard Simcox (of the Harborne family) 
to the Times, &. (1879), in which he speaks of 
“our old family monument, erected to my ancestor, 
Mr. Thomas Simcox, of Butleigh.” As Mr. Sim- 
cox’s zeal for his “ ancestor's” monument is thus 
commemorated for the confusion of future genealo- 
gists, it is necessary to point out that when the 
Harborne family received a grant of arms in 1816 
they were not assigned the Butleigh coat, and 
that the Midland Antiquary for September, 1882, 
contained a communication from the head of the 
house (who has in his “ possession all the old deeds 
of the family ”), in which we read “ nor am I, nor 
is Mr. H.S., in a position to prove any relation- 
ship to him [Mr. Simcox, of Butleigh], or the 
Butleigh family generally.” GeENEALOGUS. 


Horn Farr, Cuartroy, Kent.—This fair was, 
I believe, originally held around the old church 
and afterwards removed to the “Old Fair-field.” 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me the year it 
was removed to the latter place, and when it was 
entirely abolished, as I find in Kelly’s Directory 
Sor Kent, 1882, that “ Horn-fair was abolished in 
1768 (? 1868), but only finally suppressed in 1872.” 

J. R. Dz 


“ Carine” ror Cartovinctay.—I have lately 
met with the word Carling as the equivalent of 
Carlovingian. By whom was it introduced ; and 
why? The natural adjectives of Carolus, Charles, 


or Carl, would be Caroline, Carline, or Carlian, 
but surely not Carling. Carlovingian is such an 
old-established and recognized word that it seems 
a pity to discard it unless for something better. 
As Lord Melbourne was fond of saying, “ Could 
not one try letting it alone ?” JAYDEER, 


Rey. — Bartow.—I shall be glad of any in- 
formation with respect to a clergyman of the name 
of Barlow who lived in the reign of James I, and 
whose five daughters married five bishops. Is he 
the same as Dr. William Barlow, Dean of Chester, 
to whom we are indebted for a copy of the con- 
ference held at Hampton Court Jan. 14, 1603 ? 

Freperick Mant. 


or Ponterract AND Barwstey. 
—Can any one supply me with any genealogical 
particulars respecting this family before 1740? 

S. WappineTon, 

47, Connaught Street, Hyde Park. 


Lanp-Tax Recorps. — The Deputy-Keeper of 
the Public Records in his second Report (p. 24) 
says that the accounts of the receivers of the land 
tax “are in books from 1676 to 1831; they are not 
without utility, being occasionally consulted for the 
purpose of showing who were the parties in pos- 
session of property at given periods.” This was 
in 1841. Can any of your readers say where these 
records, especially between 1676 and 1730, now 
are? Is there any truth in the report that they 
are missing ? E. 


Smocknotp.—A copyhold tenure exists in 
Berney (pron. Barney), Binham, and Shipdham 
manors, by which the wife has an equal share with 
her husband, and should he die intestate she has 
one-half of his estate. Does this tenure exist on 
any other estates, and what is the origin of it ? 

E. GontHorp. 

Sheffield, 


Jxo. Detaroxs.—I have a thick volume en- 
titled Antidotes to French Principles from 1792 to 
1797, and bearing the name of Jno. Delafons, It 
consists of pamphlets, newspapers, broadsides, and 
manuscripts, together with some curious coloured 
plates, all relating to the above period, Who was 
Jno. Delafons, and has the volume any intrinsic 
value ? Epw. T. Dusn. 


Ancona.—The term “ancona,” applied to those 
grouped ray ye which are formed of pictures 
ranged side by side and in tiers, is in frequent 
use, but the derivation of the word seems to be 
obscure. I have consulted many dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, and books on art, but have failed to 
find the reason for the use of the word. It is 
applied to sculptured altarpieces as well as to 
pictures. The great Crivelli in the National 
Gallery is an example of a painted “ancona”; and 
there is in the South Kensington Museum au 
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example of a sculptured “ancona,” viz, that from 
San Girolamo in Fiesole, by A. Ferrucci. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 


** Laughing to scorn, with lips divine, the falsehood of 
extremes,” H. J. 


“ With pomp of waters unwithstood.” 
In Wordsworth’s sonnet entitled British Freedom the 
above words occur as a quotation. JoHN STERLING. 
“ T am content to die, but, oh! not now.” 
Miss A. A. Procter? B. P, W, Frencu. 


Replies. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE POPE'S CHAIR. 
(6 §. vii. 47, 72, 90, 110, 151, 210, 249.) 

I am quite at a loss to know to what lines of 
my reply Mr. Nespirr refers when he charges 
me with introducing “ personalities”; it is a fault 
of which I had thought myself as incapable as of his 
other charge of “ inaccuracy,” and as I am certain 
I am of that of “misquoting.” If I have said 
anything which can be deemed a “ personality,” I 
readily apologize forit. The “ misquoting” and the 
“inaccuracy ” I can disprove ina few lines. 1. The 
line which Mr. Nesnirt says I “ misquoted from his 
Memoir” was not taken thence, but from his reply, 
and it will be found there word for word, ante, 
p. 110, ll. 6-3 from the bottom of col. 2. 2. The 
charge of inaccuracy seems to arise through Mr. 
Nessitr’s wishing what he said against “a living 
tradition” to be limited to the (as he calls them) 
“attached pieces” of the chair. But it was impossible 
to understand it so ; no one could think of a separate 
tradition for these, as they had never been con- 
sidered separately. Besides, ante, p. 151, he does 
not so limit it. He there calls it “the living 
tradition of Messrs. Brownlow and Northcote,” and 
that their tradition alluded to the whole can be 
seen in their appendix, p. 396. Further, the 
Roman archeologists certainly do treat the chair 
and the —_ as one whole. Garrucci’s words 
are, “ Nulladimeno resta vero verissimo che con 
questa sedia di Carlo il Calvo assistono uniti gli 
uvanzi della vera sedia gestatoria che tutta l’an- 
tichita senza interruzione alcuna ha _riconos- 
ciuta e venerata per la Cattedra di S. Pietro.” 
De Rossi also (quoted in Mr. Nespitr’s mono- 
graph, p. 20, 1. 11 from the bottom) speaks of “ the 
interior parts of the chair adorned with ivory, 
and the exterior undecorated parts” ; and Padre 
Franco (Simon Pietro ¢ Simon Mago, note 54) 
says, “ D’entrambi queste parti si forma un tutto, 
una cattedra sola.” It is incomprehensible, there- 
fore, that Mr. Nespirr can charge me with in- 
accuracy in saying that these archeologists are 
of opinion that the remnants of the old chair had 

n incorporated or worked into the actual one. 
I may further remark here, in passing, that the 


“suggestion” he claims credit for making (quoted 
by Mr. Ranpotrn, ante, p. 251), he only seems 
to make for the sake of registering the counter 


ment. 

“ot any personality has been brought into the 
controversy, it is in his expression (ante, p. 250, 
1, 11 from the bottom of col. 2) “than those to 
whom the subject is new,” this being obviously but 
a polished way of saying “than a woman, who can 
have no opinion on such a matter”; for it is impos- 
sible Mr. Nessitt should know whether the study 
of Byzantine art is “ new” to me, and as a matter of 
fact, however imperfect, it is not much newer than a 
quarter of acentury. But, of course, the professional 
is always intolerant of lay opinion; and yet the 
leisure with which the lay person can live among 
the productions of art so accessible in Southera 
Europe affords many advantages which are denied 
to the professional, whose acquaintance with the 
same is often based on a hurried* holiday tour, 
undertaken with an overworked brain, perhaps 
even antecedently directed to follow up a theory 
preconceived from somebody else’s writings. 

The more any are conversant with an obscure 
subject, the less inclined they must be to be posi- 
tive about it. Mr. Masketw’s candid remarks 
(ante, p. 152), and the changes I observed in some 
of the tickets on a recent visit (March 20) to South 
Kensington, are a proof of this ; and I, of course, 
never pretended to dogmatize about the chair or 
its adornments. I have endeavoured that the obser- 
vations the controversy has drawn from me should 
be as well supported as those of anybody else, and 
I only offer them for what they are worth to the 
consideration of others. Mr. Nessirr’s theory 
may to some extent be right, but the facts certainly 
admit of the other being, at least, worthy of con- 
sideration. I cannot either see that a person’s 
private religious opinions need have anything to 
do with such a discussion. 

Now, to sum up: all I have suggested is that 
the tradition, living and written, the fact of the 
chair’s present existence and of its sumptuous 
surroundings, as well as the abstract probabilities 
of the case,t tend to support a hypothesis that a 
chair used by the apostle Petert was preserved 


* On reading this over I perceive there might be a 
case in which this might be reckoned a “ personality”; I 
desire, therefore, to sayit is simply a general remark, that 
has been forced upon me in the course of frequent resi- 
dences in the South. 

+ Mr. Nessrrt says it is futile to enter into the ques- 
tion of probabilities, but I think it will be allowed pro- 
bability is a very important consideration in the case, 
because in the absence of any great improbability the 
fact of the chair’s existence in such a site, without any 
record of its original construction, does make it “‘ prove 
itself,” like the well-known homely story of ‘‘ the man 
in the stocks.” 

t With regard to the kinds of chairs that might have 
been in the house of Pudens, Mr. Nesprrt has no doubt 
much greater facility for classical reference than I. 
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and used by his successors ; and that (if not quite 
like the famous knife which at one time had a 
new handle, and at another a new blade) it 
had, by the wear and the vicissitudes of ages, to 
s through considerable repairs and changes. 
t is probably not untouched, like its fellow in the 
Catacombs (ante, p. 204), but as well preserved as 
a wooden object could well be under all the cir- 
cumstances. I have already pointed out that one 
bit of the main carving, at least, is nearly iden- 
tical in design with a bit which the British Museum 
ascribes to a date that might make it contem- 
porary with a chair possessed by Pudens; and 
some of the rest might be supposed to have been 
the restoration of a later age trying to come near 
the original, where that was worn out or de- 
stroyed. 

This brings me to speak of the little effigy of 
which we have heard so much. P. Garrucci, in 
suggesting that it represents Charles the Bald, calls 
it his discovery (“la mia scoperta”), and is far 
from ascribing to it any similarity with Scar- 
dovelli’s drawing. Mr. Nessitt, who has only 
seen the drawing, says he agrees with him ; yet 
he cannot surely mean that he sees any resem- 
blance between it and the portrait in the S. Paolo 
Bible! * No one can examine the engraving and 
doubt that the draughtsman thought he was drawing 
an “Eternal Father” or “Salvator Mundi.”+ Any 


A great deal about chairs of the Augustan age, however, 
is brought together in Gell and in Dyer, also in J. Mann- 
hardt’s Handbuch Rimischer Privatleben, ed. 1876, i. 183, 
ii. 316; W. A. Becker, Gallus, Gill’s ed., 1881, ii. 347, and 
Charikles, also Gill's edition, in Calvary’s “ Philosophische 
Bibliothek,” 1878, iii. 82, which is not by any means 
fatal to the form of the Vatican chair. Becker par- 
ticularly mentions chairs adorned with ivory. See also 
note f p. 332. 

* Scardovelli makes the right hand raised as if giving 
benediction (though the fingers are a little mutilated, 
the arm and part of the hand that remains have quite 
that attitude), and the left holding an orb. Now, Mr. 
NESBITT, apparently describing this at p. 8 of Memoir 
(but possibly inadvertently quoting Padre Garrucci’'s 
account of what he saw on the chair, and forgetting to 
refer to the engraving), says the right hand is holding 
a globe, and the left hand part of a sceptre. Perhaps 
it will be suggested that the engraver carelessly reversed 
the figure in reproducing, but, anyhow, he has given the 
raised arm the conventional pose for benediction, not 
that of holding a sceptre, The holding a sceptre, how- 
ever, could not appear to constitute an analogy with the 
frontispiece, for D' Agincourt (ed. 1823, vol. iii. p. 47) 
expressly says, in opposition to Mabillon (/ter. Jtal., 
70, 2), that the figure in the frontispiece does not hold a 
sceptre, and that Mabillon mistook the border of the 
dress for one. De Rossi says the orb is in the left hand. 

The main reason, apparently, why it should not be 
one of these (for if the sceptre and fingers are knocked 
away, so might the nimbus also be, nor are instances 
wanting of the Divine Persons without nimbus) is thatit is 
beardless ; but this alone would hardly be conclusive. I 
remember many years ago seeing it pointed out in Di- 

's Histoire de Dieu, that in the first nine centuries 
it might be reckoned almost the exception when our 


one can see the frontispiece of the San Paolo. 


Bible (“ calqué sur l’original”) in Séroux d’Agin- 
court’s Histoire de ? Art at the British Museum, 
and it is as unlike Scardovelli’s as any two kingly 


effigies could be. Another portrait of the same- 


monarch, which can also be easily seen there, is in 
Comte Auguste Bastard’s folio reproduction of 
“la Bible de Charlemagne” (so called) from the 
Bibl. Nat., Paris. This is in feature, &c., very 
like the other, but equally unlike Scardovelli’s. 
I am not saying that Padre Garrucci may not 
have “ discovered” an effigy resembling these, on 
the actual chair ; I only say that no one who has 
only seen the engravings can decide whether he 
has guessed well or not. 

Mr. Nessirrt seems to rely for proof of Byzan- 
tine capacity for portrait painting at Charles the 
Bald’s date on an instance to which he refers thus: 
“ Of this the effigy of Basil the Macedonian engraved 
sae in Labarte’s Hist. des Arts Industriels, album, 
pl. Ixxxv., in which there is obviously an attempt, 
probably not unsuccessful, at portraiture, is suffi- 
cient proof.” A guess concerning one instance 
would seem to be no very sufficient proof of the 
capacity of an age; but unfortunately the Basil 
figured at the reference given is not Basil the 
Macedonian at all, but Basil II., who died nearly 
a century and a half later! Now, if he thought 
that from the character of Basil I. the portrait was 
“not unsuccessful” as representing him, it would 
almost follow that it would not be a proof of ex- 
cellent portrait painting if intended for Basil II.* 
It is a stiffly drawn figure with heavily outlined 


Lord was not represented beardless, and that this was 
frequently the case even with effigies of God the Father. 
Grimm, Die Sage vom Ursprung der Christusbilder, men~ 
tions one of the eighth century in particular, figured in 
Comte Bastard’s Peintures et Ornemens des MSS. In 
his Etudes de Symbolique Chrétienne, p. 135, is a wood- 
cut from the Miseal of Worms of the tenth century, in 
which our Lord is figured very much as in Scardovelli’s 
effigy, beardless and with the right hand raised to hold a 
long cross, with which He is transfixing Death. In the 
Bull. di Arch. Crist., 1880, p. 83, it is mentioned that 
M. de Lauriére produced at the society’s meeting a frag- 
ment of a sarcophagus from Arles, on which was repre- 
sented our Lord beardless and enthroned; and most 
people who know anything of Rome will remember the 
double instance on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus. 

* His reference toa duplicate in D’Agincourt, pl. Ixvii., 
is equally unfortunate, as this plate in the British Museum 
edition (1864) represents an entirely different subject ; 
but as he forgets to specify the date of his edition I sup- 
pose he quotes from a different one. A similar omission 
possibly accounts for his reference to Gori’s Thes, Vet. 
Dip. again not agreeing with the British Museum copy. 
The plate to which he intends to refer, however, is not 
unknown to me, but I cannot consider the group of the 
forty saints a specimen of splendid art. In fact, though 
the careful observer may discover some power of ex- 
pressing pathos and devotion, the draperies hang so 
awkwardly round their loins that any one coming upon 
it = the first time would take it for a gathering of 
satyrs, 
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features and nothing remarkably characteristic 
about it. 

But the main support of Mr. Nessirrt's — 
ment against the authenticity of the chair is his 
“endeavour to show that it is the throne of an 
emperor” (his words in Ap. iv.). He spends great 
part of seven folio pages on this endeavour, but all 
the time he is arguing against its having been 
constructed for an episcopal chair. Now, “ this 
no one, so far as I know, has ever suggested.”* All 
that has been claimed for it is that it was a chair 
of a Roman house of the first century, or the re- 
mains of one repaired and reconstructed as time 
went by, in which case it is only probable that its 
form, if changed, should have tended rather to that 
of a throne than of a mere bishop’s chair.t For 


* I donot see, therefore, why this argument need have 
been introduced, but as it has, I cannot forbear remark- 
ing that I do not think his distinction can be maintained, 
and his reason for it seems weaker than the distinction 
itself, for the ample form of the early vestments required 
at least as much space asa kingly robe. To select onlya 
few instances of those that occur to me, and only such as 
are easily verifiable in the London museums, see (1) pl. lix. 
of D’Agincourt’s work cited above ; it reproduces a page 
of a MS. with the four Evangelists, each on a different 
shaped throne or chair, showing a very indiscriminate 
use of each; (2) pl. Ixiii., a Vatican Virgil, ascribed in 
the text to the twelfth century, but corrected in British 
Museum copy to fifth ; in one page of this Virgil occupies 
a wide seat, just such as Mr. Nespitr describes as an 
imperial throne ; (3) pl. Ixxxiv. gives a mitred saint ona 
“ throne ” without sides; (4) pl. viii. of Passeri’s appendix 
to Gori’s Thes. Vet. Dip., ed. Flor., 1759, gives St. Law- 
rence seated on a “throne” without arms. It is clear, 
therefore, that thrones without sides were not considered 
to be confined to the use of emperors. On the other 
hand, there is one distinction which I am inclined to 
think is reserved for divine and imperial thrones, and 
this is when the seat is of concave outline, and sti!l more 
when it ends with tall pillars supporting a baldachino. 
Such a concave seat may be seen on a South Kensington 
ivory (381, '71), and such another with a baldachino is 
notably occupied by Charles the Bald in the San Paolo 
Bible frontispiece. Now why, if the Vatican chair was 
made for that monarch, should it not have been made of 
thisshape? At the same time, to show I have some of the 
‘candour for which Mr, Nesitr does not give me credit, 
I will call his attention to an example of which I may 
fairly retort that he is “evidently unaware” (ante, 
p. 250), and that is the splendid Book of Hours of Charles 
the Bald given 7 Chapter of Metz to the Colbert 
Library in the Louvre; in this Charles happens to be 
represented on a equare throne without baldachino, but 
then this was done at a time when he was only King of 
France and not Emperor ; and further, the ivory plaques 
of the binding of the same volume are better examples 
of composition than any certainly contemporary work 
Mn. Nessrrt has quoted, yet these are far from being of 
such merit that any one could mistake them for a pro- 
duction of the first century. 

t In the beautiful collection of coloured plates by 
M. A. Racinet, entitled Le Costume Historique: Types 
du Vétement et de la Parure vapprochés de ceux de 
t Habitation duns tous les Temps et tous les Pays, will be 
found some of both chairs and crowns which should be 
studied in connexion with this controversy. His example 
ofa marble curule chair found in the Forum and en- 


this reason his challenge to me to explain the 
absence of any religious symbols in the decoration 
appears idle. Surely his knowledge of Christian 
art will supply his memory with abundant proofs 
that this is not necessary. In fact, it may rather 
be considered contrary to its spirit to employ 
sacred symbols for mere decoration.* Some sacred 
representation, indeed, might have been set up on 
it for veneration, or as a token of its consecrated 
use, ¢.g., a “Salvator Mundi” where Scardovelli 
has figured one; but that it was not necessary 
would be patent, if there is none, from that very 
fact: for whatever anybody may be disposed to 
deny concerning it, it cannot be disputed that it has 
been retained in its present condition for a great 
many centuries (ever since 875, even according to 
Mr. Nespirt). If it were a principle that it must 
bear some religious symbol, why should not one 
have been put on? So far from this, there are 
preserved in the sacristy some little Christian 
images, of which Mr. Nessirt is “‘ evidently un- 
aware,” and which were actually at one time upon 
the chair ; but were so little thought necessary to 
its use that on their becoming detached they were 
put by instead of being replaced. Under this 
aspect, again, therefore, it may be thought that it 
“ proves itself,” 

I have treated the subject thus far argumenta- 
tively. Now, as a question of history, I think it 
can be shown conclusively that this chair or throne 
could not possibly have been made for the corona- 
tion of Charles the Bald. According to Duchesne, 
Charles went to Rome with the greatest despatch 
directly he found he could be certain of the Pope’s 
support in assuming the empire, only occupying 
himself with putting his kingdom in a state of 
defence against his rival during his absence. He 
reached Rome on December 18 and was crowned 
on Christmas Day. If Duchesne is correct (and 
the Dict, Hist. calls him “un des plus sgavans 
hommes que la France ait produits pour l’histoire 
surtout du Bas-Empire ”), it is clear no such chair 
could have been made in the interval; much less 
was there time to send a es to Constantinople 
to be produced on it. If Charles had anything to 
do with it, it can only be supposed that he left 
orders (he quitted Rome again on January 5) for 
it to be made for the Pope; and this is not im- 
possible, for he was under great obligations to him. 


graved by Piranesi is in general form the same as the Vati- 
can chair, though grander and more ornamental; it has no 
sides. Fig. 14 of the same plate in that of which the 
above are 1, 2, and 3, is perfectly like it, but without any 
adornment. In the plate of crowns those he ascribes to 
Charles the Bald are, as he says, of Romano-Byzantine 
type, and, like those in the two Bibles named above, not 
tie simple fleur-de-lys-ed type of Scardovelli. 

* See the terms in which Philippe de Vitry and 
others, cited by Comte A. Bastard in Hiudes de Sym- 
bolique Chretienne, speak of making mythological decora~ 
tion subserve Christian work. 
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It is quite as likely, however, that if it was con- 
structed in this age at all, it was by order of the 
Popes themselves, ¢.g., by St. Leo 1V., who built 
the walls of the Leonine city, and on the occasion 
of blessing them is recorded to have presented 
various articles of church furniture to St. Peter's. 
In either case it would be quite natural that 
what remnants there were of the old chair of Peter 
should be attached to the new one, to make of 
both, as P. Franco expresses it, “una cattedra 
sola.” R. H. Busk. 


Trowsriper (6" §. vii. 9).—Although Trow- 
bridge is not mentioned in Domesday there is a 
place quoted with which I think it must be identi- 
tied. I refer to Straburg, a place now unknown by 
name and difficult of identification with any other 
place. Straburg, Stavreton (Staverton), and Trole 
(Trowle) were all held by Brithric, who inherited 
them from his father. Of these places the last two 
are well known, Staverton being a small village about 
two miles from Trowbridge, and Trowle is a hamlet 
close to the town. At the instigation of Matilda 
—who was said to have been a “ woman scorned ” 
by Brithric in former years, when he visited 
Flanders—the estates of Brithric were forfeited 
and were conferred upon Humphrey de Bohune. 
Amongst these was the town of Trowbridge and 
the ploughlands of Staverton and Trole, the former 
comprising three and the latter one ploughland. 
It is probable that the town was known by both 
names, that of Straburg gradually giving way to 
the more favourite Trowbridge. Many ingenious 
guesses have been made as to the meaning of the 
latter place-name; but it seems to me that the 
simplest solution is the one most likely to be 
correct, At the present time we often call a street, 
road, or bridge by the name of the place it leads 
to; and why should this not have happened in 
the past? The bridge over the little Biss at 
Trowbridge, led almost directly from the foot of 
the castle hill to the hamlet of Trowle, and what 
more rational than that it should have been called 
Trole-bridge, and later Trowle-bridge, a name 
eventually identified with the town. Camden says 
the town was called Trutha-brig, or trusty-bridge, 
and Leland adopted the same idea and wrote 
Thorough or Through-bridge. Gough and the 
author of Magna Britannia wrote Trol-bridge, 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth Trowle-bridge. There 
is a local tradition that the name of the town was 
changed from a former designation to Trow-bridge 
({true-bridge) during the wars of the Empress 
Maud, in consequence of the bridge affording 
means of escape to the empress in the disguise of 
a milkmaid when closely pressed by Stephen. 
There is another Trowbridge near to Crediton, in 
Devon, which anciently was also called Thorough- 
bridge. 8. H. 

32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


Trowbridge is a place in reference to which it is 
requisite to obtain the name in its earliest ascertain- 
able form, because of the guesses which have been 
hazarded respecting it. The notice in Cooke’s 
Topograph. Libr., p. 156, Lond., s.a.,“‘ Wilts,” is :— 
“It was originally called Trolbridge, and a tithing 
or liberty in the parish, and a large common near 
it, have the name of ‘Trowle.’ Leland, however, 
calls it ‘Thorough Bridge.’” Flavell Edmunds 
(Traces of Hist. in Names of Places, p. 299, Lond., 
1872) has:—“ Trowbridge E., anciently Trutha- 
burh, the faithful town. Ex. Trowbridge, Wilts.” 
Camden mentions the last, and Gibson, in the in- 
sertion within brackets, examines the claims of 
the first and last (Brit., “ Wilts,” vol. i. col. 110, 
Lond., 1772):— 

“Upon a hill somewhat lower, on the same little river 
Were, stands Trubridge, in old time Truthabrig, that is, 
a strong or true bridge. But for what reason it had this 
name does not appear. [It is much more probable 
that the right name is Troloridge, for besides the natural 
melting of / into w, there is a tithing in the liberty and 
parish called Trol, and a large common near it of the 
same name. Also in a manuscript history of Britain 
(which is a compendium of Geffrey of Monmouth) the 
place is written Trolbridge ; when it is said to have been 
built by Molmutius. }.” 

Ep. MarRsHALL. 


In Leland’s Itinerary the name is spelt Thorow- 
bridge, or Throughbridge, which doubtless is the 
meaning of the name. In Somerset, Wilts, and 
Dorsetshire alike, the th is in most words pro- 
nounced hard, like d,—thus three would be dree, 
through, drew—so Thorowbridge would in local 
parlance be Drew- or Drowbridge, exactly as it is 
now pronounced by the poorer people in that loca- 
lity. Leland is most valuable, as showing the ex- 
traordinary latitude in spelling proper names pre- 
vailing at the time he wrote. Worksop is spelt in 
nine or eleven different ways in one short account 
of that town. It is a great pity that no one has 
yet undertaken to make an index to the Itinerary, 
as at present it is impossible to find anything un- 
less all the volumes are hunted through from be- 
ginning to end, 


Vittrers or Brooxssy, Baronets (4" §. xi. 
155, 220, 284, 414, 508). — That Mary, Lady 
Villiers, second wife and relict of Sir George Villiers 
of Brooksby and Goadby, co. Leicester, Bart., 
was daughter of Thomas Golding, of Newhouse in 
Poslingford, co. Suffolk, Esq., by his wife Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Bedingfield, of Fleming’s 
Hall, in Bedingfield, and of Darsham, co. Suffolk, 
seems almost certain, from the following considera 
tions:— 

1. Thos. Golding, sen., in his will (P.C.C. Brent, 
383), dated Sept. 1, 1652, proved May 24, 1653, 
mentions, among others: “ My dau. Frances Gold- 
ing, my dau. Mary Golding, my son and heir 
Thos, Golding, my son-in-law Richard Everard, 
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my grandchildren Frances and Mary Everard, my 
Sir Thos. Bedingfield.” 

2. Thos. Golding (son and heir of the above) in 
his will (P.C.C. Degg, 6) dated Oct. 5, 1699, proved 
Jan. 19, 1702, mentions, among others: “ My son 
and heir George Golding, my dau. Amy Golding, 
my dau. Frances Golding, my dau. Hannah Sher- 
wood, my granddau. Sarah Sherwood, and my 
sister Plume.” Two of the witnesses are Edm. 
Draper and Jos. Sherwood. 

3. Dame Mary Villiers, in her will (P.C.C. Pett, 
197), dated Oct. 4, and proved Dec. 1, 1699, men- 
tions: “My brother Thomas Golding, my nieces 
Mary, Frances, and Amy Golding, my nephew 
George Golding, my sister Plume, my niece Hannah 
Sherwood, my nephew Jeffrey Maltyward, and 
my niece his wife, my nephew John Smith, and 
my niece his wife, my nephew Joseph Sherwood, 
and Edmund Draper.” 

4. The marriages of Dorothy Golding to Richard 
Everard, Frances Golding to Robert Plume, 
Frances Everard to Jeffrey Maltyward, and Mary 
Everard to Thomas Smith are corroborated by 
various parish registers and monumental inscrip- 
tions. 

5. Mary, Lady Villiers, in her will bequeaths 
Jand in certain places to her nieces, while Thomas 
Golding, sen., bequeaths land in the same places 
to his daughter Mary. 

These five considerations taken together are 
sufficient, I consider, to establish the identity of 
Mary, Lady Villiers, with Mary, daughter of Thos. 
Golding, sen. R. J. W. Davison. 

84, Norwich Street, Cambridge. 


Sovrnwark Farr (6 §, vii. 48).—Southwark 
Fair commenced probably 22 Edward IV., 1462, 
the City dignitaries opening it with much ceremony 
each year in September. Discontinued 1763, after 
many futile attempts “the High Constable with 
100 petty constables went to Suffolk Place [Mint 
rlistrict], and pulled the booths down, so that 
Southwark Fair may now be considered as entirely 
abolished” (Annual Register, 1763). It was held 
oo St. Margaret’s Hill, .¢, the High Street from 
St. Margaret Church to St. George’s Church, and 
in the byways, courts, and inns of the same. I 
have acollection of playbillsand contemporary news- 
paper cuttings, illustrations, &c., on some seventy 
quarto pages; they were Fillinham’s, with m 
additions. I am intending, if health holds, to use 
these and all I can get more for an extended 
account in a second volume of Old Southwark, 

W. Renvwe. 


Ta the Guildhall Library is a most interesting 
collection of scraps relating to London fairs; should 
this volume not contain what J. R. D. requires, 
be will readily obtain references to further sources 
of information from the very courteous attendants. 
See also Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 1841 edit., 


p. 247; Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 1849 edit., 
vol. ii. p. 467 ; Daniel’s Merrie England ; Frost’s 
Old Showman and the Old London Fairs; 
Rendle’s Old Southwark and its People. The 
fair is also alluded to by Evelyn and Pepys, and 
reference to Hogarth’s view of the fair must not 
be omitted. Grorce Porrer. 
Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


This fair was established by the charter granted 
by King Edward IV. to the city of London on 
Nov. 9, 1462. It was appointed to be held on 
September 7, 8, and 9, and was attended by the 
usual Court of Piepowder for the hearing of pleas 
and the issue of process connected with matters 
arising in the fair. The site is indicated by the 
circumstance that when, in 1743, the fair was 
partially suppressed, and the stall-keepers in con- 
sequence discontinued their customary gratuity to 
the debtors in the Marshalsea, the latter threw 
over their prison walls a quantity of stones and 
rubbish, which lighted among the booths in the 
fair. On this occasion one life seems even to have 
been lost. Subsequently the site was removed to 
the Mint in Southwark, and the proceedings were 
finally suppressed in 1763. JuLian SHARMAN. 


“A Liturcy, or Form oF 
Divine Worsuip,” &c. §. vii. 229).—In 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary, vol. i. p. 380, the 
authorship of this book is ascribed to Overal, and 
a reference given to Lowndes’s Brit. Lib., p. 418. 

G. F. B. 


Wetsn : THe S1x-Earer (6"§. vii. 
25).—I have just stumbled on the following pas- 
sage in Leland’s Collectanea, vol.i. p. lxxvi(ed. 1774), 
& propos of this matter :— 


*‘ Within the memories of our fathers in Shropshire in 
those villages adjoyning Wales, when a Person dyed, 
there was notice given to an old Sire (for so they call’é 
him) who presently repair'd to the place where the de- 
ceased lay and stood before the Door of the House, when 
some of the Family came out and furnished him with a 
Cricket on which he sat facing the Door. Then they 
gave him a Groat which he put in his Pocket, a Crust of 
Bread which he eat, and a full Bowle of Ale which he 
drank off at a draught. After this he got up from the 
Cricket and pronounced with a composed gesture, ‘ The 
ease and rest of the Soul departed, for which he would 
pawn his own Soul.’ This I had from the ingenious 
John Aubrey, Esq.; who made a collection of curious 
Observations, which I have seen, and is now remaining 


Y | in the Hands of Mr. Churchill the Bookseller.” 


I have since looked through Aubrey’s Miscellanies, 
but find no mention of the subject. W. B. N. 


Rev. W. Bennet: Rev. T. Fremine (6% 8S. 
vii. 49).—I am rather inclined to believe that at 
the above reference the Rev. George (sic) Bennet 
may be meant, though not able to say for certain 
whether he was created an honorary D.D. of 
Harvard College, US.A., in 1802. He was born 
in 1750-1, was a distinguished Hebrew scholar, 
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and, though only ministering in a small Presby- 
terian congregation in Carlisle, won by the power 
of his writing many leading men as friends, as 
Milner, Dean of Carlisle, Archdeacons Paley and 
Nares, Bishops Porteus and Horsley. They were 
desirous that he should take Anglican orders, but 
he declined, and became ultimately minister of 
Strathmiglo parish in Fife, where he died, aged 
eighty-four, in 1835 (see Drumlanrig and the 
Douglases, by Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D., 
pp. 231-2). Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Joun Kine, D.D., Master or THR 
House (6"-S. vii. 55), matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, July 4, 1678, as the son of Thomas 
King, gentleman, of Harwich, Essex. 

L. L. H. 


Dockine a Scoxp vii. 28).—Andrews, in 
his Punishments of the Olden Time, says, with 
regard to the ducking stool :— 


“ The latest recorded example of its use in England 
occurred in minster. In 1809 a woman, Jenny 
Pipes, alias Jane Corran, was paraded through the 
town on the ducking stool, and actually ducked in the 
water near Kenwater Bridge, by order of the magi- 
strates. In 1817 a woman named Sarah Leeke was 
wheeled round the town in the chair, but not ducked, as 
the water was too low.” 


The following paragraph is taken from The Book 
of Days, vol. i. pp. 208, 209 :— 

“One of the last instauces on record in which the 
ducking stool is mentioned as an instrument of justice is 
in the London Evening Post of April 27,1745. ‘ Last 
week,’ says the journal, ‘a woman that keeps the Queen’s 
Heal alehouse at Kingston, in Surrey, was ordered by 
the court to be ducked for scolding, and was accordingly 
placed in the chair, and ducked in the river Thames, 
under Kingston Bridge, inthe presence of 2,000 or 3,000 
people.’ ” 

G. Fisner. 

Tareves’ Vinecar (6" vii. 68).— 

“The repute of this preparation as a prophylactic in 
contagious fevers is said to have arisen from the con- 
fexsion of four thieves, who, during the plague at Mar- 
seilles, plundered the dead bodies with perfect security, 
and, upon being arrested, stated, on condition of their 
dives being spared, that the use of aromatic vinegar 
had preserved them from the influence of contagion. It 
is on this account sometimes called, ‘Le vinaigre des 
quatre voleurs.’ 

“ It was, however, long used before the plague of Mar- 
seilles, for it was the constant custom of Cardinal 
Wolsey to carry in his hand an orange deprived of its 
contents, and filled with a sponge which had been soaked 
in vinegar impregnated with various spices, in order to 
preserve himself from infection when passing through 
the crowds which his splendour or office attracted. The 
firet Plague raged in 1649, whereas Wolsey died in 
1531. —Pereira's Elements of Materia Medica, third 
edit., vol. ii. p. 1997, 1849, 

J. B. 


Nearly seventy years ago I remember being 
taken into the court of the Old Bailey to hear 


trials. Before the prisoners were brought in from 
Newgate a pailful of vinegar was introduced, and 
a hot iron plunged into it. A powerful aroma 
diffused itself over the court. I was told it was 
to prevent the infection of gaol fever. 

. Carrick Moone. 


Joun Kenrick, Esq. (6" S. vii. 209).—I know 
the print of J. Kenrick (is it not Jarvis ?) referred 
to very well, and my brother, Mr. Jarvis Kenrick, 
of 5, New Inn, Strand, W.U., his heir, would no 
doubt give you every information about him. [ 
think the original picture is at Bletchingly, where 
the Kenricks still reside. J. Fraser. 


Sracet Arass §. vii. 67).—I do not think 
this epithet was in use before 1849. The word 
gamin is employed in the course of an admirable 
pen-and-ink sketch, written by the late Sterlins 
Coyne to accompany the picture of “The Potato 
Can,” in Gavarni in London (London, Bogue, 
1849, royal 8vo. pp. 103-4), edited by Albert 
Smith. AtrreD WALLIS. 


§S. vii. 68).—I cannot but think that 
there may be some connexion between shag, an 
English word, and skeg, the corresponding Scan- 
dinavian form. My Dictionary, s.v. shag, gives 
the various forms, and I find that the Danish 
skieg means not only “ beard,” but “barb upon 
a vegetable substance,” also an “awn”; see Fer- 
rall and Repp. Rietz says that the Swedish skagg 
is applied to a kind of grass, Nardus stricta, and 
to a kind of Usnea, no doubt from some idea of 
roughness. This being so, there is a probability 
that skeg, which is the nearest we can come to the 
Swed. skégg, had its name from some supposed 
roughness or shagginess. I may mention here a 
principle which I have nowhere seen laid down, 
though, as a rale of thumb, or first rough guide (to 
which there are not many exceptions), it is often 
valuable. It is, that English words beginning 
with sh are very likely to be of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, whilst those beginning with sk are alimost 
invariably Scandinavian. Hence the difference 
between shriek and skreek, the latter of which has 
been modified into screech. 

I offer the above guess about skeg merely for 
what it is worth. Experience teaches daily greater 
caution and timidity; and, after many years of 
learning, I am at last finding out how much I 
have to unlearn. Watter W. Sxear. 


Skeg is a Northamptonshire provincialism for 
the wild plum known as bullace. 


Tomityson Famiry S. vii. 68).—Col. Tom- 
linson and Matthew are identical. G. W. T. will 
find a pedigree of these Tomlinsons in Dugdale’s 
Visitation of Yorkshire. Matthew was the son of 
John Tomlinson, of York ; he is buried in East 
Malling Church, Kent. The following inscriptioa 
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concerning him and his wife is given by Thorpe in 
his Registrum Roffense, p. 792 : “ Matthew Thom- 
linson, Esq’., obiit the 5% November, 1681, and 
Pembroke Thomlinson, the 10 of June, 1683.” 
The wife Pembroke was a daughter of William 
Brooke, K.B., (attainted) Lord Cobham. Noble, 
in his Lives of the Regicides, has a short notice of 
Matthew, but he gives very little information con- 
cerning him. Jane, the sister of Matthew, mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Twysden, brother to Sir Roger 
(the diarist). In the Diary of Sir Roger Twysden 
(see vols. i., ii., iii., and Archaologia Cantiana), the 
anthor speaks of going to see Col. Tomlinson at his 
“brother Thomas’s house in Barbican.” I have 
many notes as to Tomlinson wills, &c., and, feel- 
ing a great interest in this family myself, should 
be glad to correspond with G. W. T. direct, as I 
fear to trespass further on your space. 
James Ropents Browy. 

P.S.—I am in want of information as to a 
marriage between a Hardres, of Kent, and Ann 
Tomlinson (about 1700)—the latter, I believe, a 
connexion of the above family. 


Pavey Famity vii. 69).—The Paleys 
seem to have resided in the neighbourhood of 
Settle from very early times, as, in addition to the 
Adam de Palei and Richardus de Paley mentioned 
in the charters of Giggleswick Church, we find 
that Adam de Palay and wife and Johannes de 
Palay and wife were householders in Giggleswick 
in 1379 (see the West Riding Poll Tax for 1379, 
published by the Yorkshire Archeological Asso- 
ciation). Thomas Palay, of Giggleswick, and 
Adam Palay, of Stainforth, near Settle, were 
bowmen under Lord Clifford at the battle of 
Flodden, and Adam and Richard Palay, of Stain- 
-, outed bills in the same fight. T. B. 

ettle, 


(6% §S. vii. 85).—“ Choller, questor.” 
Far be it from me to throw the slightest doubt on 
this meaning of choller; but Mr. Tancock may 
be interested to know that it has a very different 
oue also, In the seventeenth century records of 
the borough courts of Weymouth it is minuted 
that a*man was punished “in the choller.” I 
take this to=stocks or pillory—most likely the 
latter, which is called also “ collistrigium.” 

H. J. Movte. 

Weymouth. 


Boox-pPiates with Gaeex Morrogs (6% §. iv. 
266, 414, 497; v. 296; vi. 136, 218, 398% vii. 
295).—I can add two to the small list; both, 
curiously enough, taken from the New Testament. 
My father, the late rector of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, 
had for a book-plate the family crest, an eagle 
ermine, grasping a fleur-de-lys, and gazing at the 
sun. This was encircled by a “ Garter ”-like scroll 


and buckle, on which was engraved, instead of 


the family motto, “ Gaudet luce videri,” the follow- 
ing, in Greek capitals: APOPQNTES EIS 
IHZOYN. The plate is a good specimen of 
Wyon’s beautiful engraving. The second belongs 
to Mr. John Horsfall, of Hillary House, Leeds, 
and represents the text, also in Greek capitals, 
APKETON THI HMEPAI H KAKIA AYTHS, 
engraved on a circular scroll, as far as I can re- 
member, within which is a shield blazoned with 
the family arms, Joann C. Gatton. 
New University Club. 


Newsery, THe Pusrisner (6" vii. 124, 
232).—Your recent notes about the “Circle of 
the Sciences” have not included the following, of 
which a copy is in the Bodleian, and probably in 
other libraries: “The Royal Battledore ; being 
the first introductory part of the ‘ Circle of the 
Sciences,’ &c. Published by the King’s autho- 
rity. Lond., printed by Newbery & Carnan in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, and B. Collins, in Sarum. 
Price 2d.” It consists of a single stiff sheet folded ; 


j one part much resembles the old horn-books, the 


other contains twenty-four pictures designed to 
teach the alphabet. At the upper and lower 
edges are the following lines :— 
* He that ne'er learns hia A B C, 
For ever will a Blockhead be. 
But he that learns these Letters fuir, 
Shall have a Coach to take the Air.’ 


The Universal Battledore, issued by J. Marshall 
& Co., 4, Aldermary Churchyard, Bow Lune, 


London, is very similar to the above. Fama. 
Oxford. 


Mensrvt (6 §. vi. 288, 474, 496, 523).—An 
example of the use of this word occurs in Recollec- 
tions of my Own Life and Times, by Thomas Jack- 
son, Wesleyan minister, a native of Sancton io 
the East Riding of Yorkshire. His mother 


“never encroached upon the eanctity of the Sabbath, 
and never failed, when that sacred day returned, to send 
forth her husband and children with their apparel clean 
and whole ; neither coat, jacket, trousers, frock, pina- 
fore, nor even a stocking presenting a rent. For the 
family thus to appear was regarded as menseful : a term 
which denoted a bination of neatness and cleanliness. 
Fashion in the shape of our clothing was never aimed at, 
but to be menseful was an object of constant solicitu le ; 
for a failure in this respect was felt to be a real di 
honour.” —P. 10, 


Sr. Swirnry. 


I am exceedingly sorry that I have occasioned 
Pror. Skeat the trouble of having to reply to any 
words of mine with reference to himself. The 
truth is that, until I saw his remarks at the last 
reference, I had not noticed that he had anno- 
tated A Bran New Wark. The dialect in which 
the specimen is written being fairly well known to 
me, Thad no need to have recourse to a glossary, 


&e.; and as The Exmoor Scolding and Courtsh'p 
was in the same volume with foot-notes by Mr. 
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F. T. Elworthy, I (falsely) inferred that Pror. 
Sxeat would have annotated similarly had he 
wished to add notes, Are we not all more or less 
affected by “hurry and rush”? The professor's 
correction of note to 1. 405 is printed not at 
p. 211, as stated, but at the bottom of p. 212. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


I think this word was in pretty general use in 
Scotland thirty years or so ago, more particularly, 
perhaps, in the West. During Burns’s day it was 
common—at least one would suppose so, as he used 
the most homely phrases and words of his mother 
tongue. The generally understood meaning of 
mense was good manners, while menseless, which 
was also in use, implied ill bred, impudent. Burns, 
in the Brigs of Ayr, has the following lines :— 

“ Auld Vandal ye but show your little mense, 

Just much about it wi’ your scanty sence,” 
Ogilvie, in his supplement to the Imperial Dic- 
tionary, gives mensfu’ as Scotch, and meaning 
manly, noble, moderate, discreet, mannerly, 
modest. The glossary to Percy’s Reliques, how- 
ever, introduces this word mense in quite a differ- 
ent sense; thus it is said “mense the faught” 
means “measure the battle.” In Ramsay’s Tea- 
table, ed. 1730, mense is said to mean manners 
and decorate; and in his Poems, ed. 1761, the 
glossary gives the meaning of mensfou as man- 
nerly. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, 

Swansea. 


“Tae Wuaresone” vii. 50, 317).—I am 
much obliged to Mr. Hoiianp for the explana- 
tion he suggests, but it does not seem to me satis- 

- factory. In both the passages I quoted from the 
Annual Register the word “ whalebone” is printed 
with a small w, “The whalebone in the court- 
— of St. James’s Palace” could hardly have 

n a public-house. JAYDEE, 


Cats (6™ §. vii. 86).—The “bit of folk-lore” 
mentioned by your correspondent seems to prevail 
also in Lancashire. Messrs. Harland and Wilkin- 
son say, in their Lancashire Folk-lore, at 
pp. 147-8 (ed. 1882):— 

“ There is a very general belief in dreams among the 
people of Lancashire...... Dreaming of cats betokens 
—" but if you kill the cat you will have re- 


Cardiff. 

Tae Barrie or Leranto (6% §, vii. 86).— 
In Shute’s translation of De Fougasse’s History of 
Venice, London, fol., 1610, very fall information as 


to the Turkish ships, losses, &c., is given. 
Rateu N, James. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Ashford, Kent, 


“I. Ketty!” (6® vii. 87). — This cry or 
street call is well known to visitors to Douglas, 
but I think it would be more correctly spelt as 


Hi (or Hey) Kelly. It is generally understood to 
be a humorous allusion to the large number of 
natives who bear the name of Kelly, and is mostly 
used by the lower order of summer visitors, or 
“trippers.” These have so often heard the cry 
used in earnest by natives calling to members of 
the prolific clan, that in jest they have repeated it ;. 
much in the spirit of the American humorist who, 
stepping on board a steamer, raised his hat and 
called to those on shore, ‘‘ Good-bye, colonel”; the 
result being that some score of hats were raised in 
response, while a hearty “ Good-bye, jedge,” was. 
returned. In Wales I have observed “ trippers ” 
amusing themselves by calling aloud in a crowded 
street, “ Hullo, Mr. Jones !” their object being to. 
arrest the attention of the probably numerous 
Mr. Joneses within earshot. 
J. Y. W. MacAuisrer, 


Lapeveze (6" vii. 87).—I would refer 
H. W. to the Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
which contained articles written by Sir Erasmus 
Burroughs on the Huguenot families in Ireland; 
also to Agnew’s French Protestant Exiles; and if 
he wrote to the minister of the French Church, 
Portarlington, the names might appear in the old 
registers there. V. F. 


Cu. pe Foysrca anv J. M. (6" vii. 87). 
—Two works by Christoval de Fonseca are in the 
British Museum Catalogue. (1) Sermon det 
Nacimiento de la Virgen Sanctissima, 1617, 4to.; 
(2) Primera Parte de la Vida de Christo, Toledo,. 
1598, fol. Besides the Devout Contemplations, 
another work of Fonseca’s has been translated, 
viz., “ Oetov évwrtxdv, a Discourse of Holy Love, 
by which the Soul is united unto God...... Done 
into English with some Variations and much 
Addition by Sir G. Strode, Kt., London, 1652,” 
fol. J. M., according to the British Museum 
Catalogue, is J. Mabbe. That of 1629 is the only 
edition of the Devout Contemplations mentioned, 
and, with the doubtful exception of the Speculum 
Conciliorum Hispaniorum, Lugduni, 1617, no. 
other work entered under J. M. is likely to be 
Mabbe’s. As far as I know there is no copy of 
the Devout Contemplations in the Bodleian. 

H. Devevinee. 

Chiswick. 


“Tne Antiquities oF Hercutaneum ” S, 
vii. 89).—The London Library has a copy of this 
work, 1 vol. 4to., “ containing the pictures,” 1773. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Otp at Firry (6 S. vii. 68).—Bayle’s Dict., 
vol. ii. p. 1453, under the head “ Hercule,” has 
the following: “Quelques-uns disent qu'il ne 
vécut que cinquante ans et qu’il se brilat A cet 
fige parce qu’il n’avait plus la force de bander sou 
arc,” &c. R. H. Busx, 
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Pozzte (6" vii. 69)—The 
‘books concerning which Mr. Coryetivs Wat- 
‘orp inquires are portions of a work which, like 
‘Camden’s, has served many succeeding topo- 
graphers as a torch whereat to light their small 
tapers. It is entitled “Magna Britannia et 
Hibernia, Antiqua et Nova ; or, a New Survey of 
‘Great Britain; wherein, to the Topographical 
Account given by Mr. Cambden and the late 
Editors of the Britannia, is added a more large 
History, &c. Collected and compiled by an 
impartial hand,” &c. Gough tells us that it was 
first published as a supplement to the article 
“Europe” in the Atlas Geographicus, and it was 
afterwards collected into six volumes, of which 
the first and second came out in 1720; the third, 
1724 ; the fourth, 1727; the fifth, 1730; and the 
sixth, 1731. It contains only the English coun- 
ties, and is, therefore, one of the many unfinished 
works of similar character. To each county is 
prefixed a map. The Rev. Thomas Cox, to whose 
diligence the undertaking was chiefly due, was 
vicar of Bromfield, Essex, from 1685 to 1733 ; the 
introduction was written by “the learned Mr. 
Anthony Hall, late fellow of Queen’s College, 
“Oxford,” and a MS. note in Gough’s copy adds, 
“Dr. H. owned the account of Berkshire to be 
his; but that he thought himself ill-treated by 
the booksellers, who undertook the whole work.” 
Mer. Watrorp will find notices of Cox’s Magna 
Britannia as under: The Book of British Topo- 
graphy, by J. Ps Anderson (London, W. Satchell 
& Co., 11, Tavistock Street, 1881), p. 10, col. b; 
British Topography [by R. Gough] (London, 
Paynes & Nichols, 1780, 4to.), vol. i. pp. 33, 34; 
Bibliographer’s Manual, by W. T. Lowndes 
Cane, W. Pickering, 1834, 8vo.), vol. i. p. 499, 
col. 

Of late years the second-hand booksellers, 
finding the set unsaleable, have adopted the 

ractice of breaking it up into counties, and of 
issuing these parts with such “fancy” title-pages 
as their experience teaches them will be most 
likely to catch the eye of “the county collector.” 
A similar trick is also played with the Beauties of 
England and Wales; and the ingenuity displayed 
by some members of “ the trade” in setting traps 
for the unwary is often very amusing to a sys- 
tematic reader of book catalogues. A copy of 
‘Cox’s Magna Britannia is priced 21. 2s. in Mr. 
‘Quaritch’s great catalogue for 1874. 


Atrrep WALLIs. 
88, Friar Gate, Derby. 


Mr. Watrorp’s query may possibly provoke 
an opinion or two fname or less strong) upon a 


very vile practice with some of our modern book- 
sellers. His small quartos, lettered “Cox's 
Exsex,” and so on, are no doubt fragments of 


‘Con's Magna Britannia Antiqua et Nova. Some 


ingenious man has dismembered the complete 

work, and bound up each county as a separate 
roduction with its own title-page. The Scotch 
riend of Mr. Thoms who so satisfactorily disposed 

of the “ putters forth of indexless bodies ” might 

find in these wretched booksellers a fit subject for 

his attention. J. Rose. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Monpy or Marxeaton (6 S. vii. 89).—See 
the fourth volume of Nichols’s Leicestershire for a 
igree of this old Derbyshire family, carried 
ack to a remote period. The park and seat at 
Markeaton, co. Derby, were in the family of 
Tuchet, one of whom (through his mother, co- 
heiress of Nicholas, Lord Audley of Heleigh) be- 
came Baron Audley. His descendant, John, Lord 
Audley, sold the manors of Markeaton and Mack- 
worth, circa 1616, to Sir John Mundy, a native 
of Winchcombe, Bucks, and a citizen of London. 
Sir John Mundy was Lord Mayor of London in 
1522, and died in 1538, seised of Markeaton, 
Mackworth, and Allestree, villages closely adjoin- 
ing the borough of Derby. The connexion of the 
Mundy family with the county of Derby is, how- 
ever, of far older standing than this ; for the com- 
mencement of their pedigree shows John Mundy, 
temp. Edward I., married to Isabel, daughter of 
Robinet Eyre, of Hope. The arms of Mundy 
are, Per pale gules and sable, on a cross engrailed 
argent five lozenges purpure, on a chief or three 
eagles’ legs, erased A-la-quise, azure. Crest, a 
wolf's head erased sable, bezantée, fire issuing 
from the mouth proper. The Mundys of Shipley, 
co. Derby, are descended from a younger branch 


of the Mundys of Markeaton, and bear the same ° 


arms with due difference. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to point to a family 
seated close to a county town for so many genera- 
tions whose members have been more highly re- 
spected and honoured than the Mundys of Mark- 
eaton have been in Derby. We find Robert Mundy 
representing the borough in the twenty-fifth par- 
liament of Henry VI., and Edward Mundy as the 
colleague of Sir Nathaniel Curzon in the twelfth 

rliament of Queen Anne (Willis, Not. Parl., ii.). 
Tn later days they have been knights of the shire, 
and a marble bust by Chantrey, placed in the 
justice room of the county hall in Derby, per- 

tuates the memory of Francis Noel Clarke 
Sande, the sweet minstrel of Needwood Forest, 
the friend of Erasmus Darwin, Anna Seward, Sir 
Brooke Boothby, and other poets of that genera- 
tion. The pedestal bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“ This effigy is consecrated by his count n to the 
memory of N. C. Mundy, who, 
declined their unanimous offer to elect him their repre- 
sentative in Parliament, continued to preside on the 
bench of justice in this hall during a period of nearly 
fifty years, with a clearness of judgment and an in- 
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tegrity of decision well worthy of being gratefully and 
honourably recorded, This excellent man, admired for 
the elegance of his literary productions, beloved for the 
gentleness of his manners, revered for his public and 
ivate virtues, lived happily at his paternal seat at 
arkeaton to the age of seventy-six years. May his 
example excite emulation !” 
The grandson of this worthy man, who as a child 
is affectionately noticed in his grandsire’s poems, 
died recently, regretted by all, after having worthily 
represented South Derbyshire in Parliament. 
Old-fashioned Derby folks, when speaking of the 
head of the Mundy family or of the neighbouring 
“untitled” family of Chandos-Pole, always use 
the form “Squire Mundy of Mar'ton,” and 
“Squire Pole of Radborne”; indeed I am much 
mistaken if this ancient territorial designation is 
not thought far more highly of by those gentlemen 
than any title of tinsel nobility that could be con- 
ferred upon them at the instance of a modern 
Prime Minister. Atrrep WALLIs. 


Burke gives the pedigree of this family in the 
elder branches in his Landed Gentry. The arms 
are Per pale gu. and sa., on a cross engrailed arg. 
five lozenges purpure, on a chief or three eagles’ 
legs, erased a-la-quise (cuisse ?), azure. In Burke 
iteis said the name is derived from the abbey of 
Mondaye, in Normandy. There is also a pedigree 
of the family in the Visitation of Derbyshire, I 
think of 1615, which was published by George 
Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. I have 
not the book by me to refer to, but I think the 
arms given there were much more simple than the 
above. Srrix, 


Heyry Montacue (6 §. vii. 89) was made 
Master in Chancery Feb. 10, 1739; resigned 
1765; died August 20, 1772 (Gentleman’s May., 
1772, xlii. 391). L. L. H. 


Dean Tucker Bp. Butter §. vii. 
$8).—The conversation is recorded in a note to 
Dean Tucker’s Humble Address and Earnest Appeal 
to the Landed Interest, published as a pamphlet, 
1775. Quoted in a memoir of Bishop Butler 
attached to The Analogy, with notes by Bp. Fitz- 
gerald, pp. 59, 60. K. Leeper. 


The conversation between Bishop Butler and 
Dean Tucker in the palace garden at Bristol is 
given in the Memoirs, &c., of Bishop Butler by 
Thomas Bartlett, 1839 (pp. 92-3). H. Bower. 

Brighton. 


“L&T ME LIGHT MY PIPE AT YOUR LADYSHIP’s 
Eres” (6% §. iv. 347; v. 16, 176; vi. 98, 496):— 
“ Sulpicia est tibi culta tuis, Mara magne, Calendis ; 

Spectatum e ceelo, si sapis, ipse veni. 
Hoc Venus ignoscet : at tu, violente, caveto, 
Ne tibi miranti turpiter arma cadant. 
Iltius ex oculis, cum vult exurere divos, 
Accendit geminas lampadas acer Amor.” 
Tibullus, IV. ii. 1-6, 
F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Bristol: Past and Present. By J. F. Nicholls, F.S.A., 
Chief Librarian of the Bristol Free Libraries, an@ 
John Taylor, Librarian of the Bristol Museum and 
Library.—Vol. III. Civil and Modern History, 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith.) 

Tue first and second volumes of this work have already 

been noticed in “ N. & Q.” (6th 8. v. 319); it now 

remains for us to speak of the third and concluding 
volume, for which Mr. Nicholls is apparently alone 
responsible. We think he has succeeded in sustaining 
the reader's interest until the end of the last century, 
when he enters on the conclusion of the work with a 
summary of local events much too brief and bare to 
arrest the attention of any but thore who can fill up the 
outline from memory. Further, we do not think the 
story of modern Bristol very edifying, except as teaching 
us what lamentable failures came of the misdirected and 
half-hearted efforts made by her citizens to improve the 
river communication with the rea, and otherwise accom- 
modate the city to the rapid progress of the age. For 

600 years have they been engaged in futile attempts to 

straighten and deepen a narrow, muddy, meandering 

river, and so striving to rob it of its picturesque ele- 
ments and sylvan beauty. The port will have to be at 

the mouth of the river after all, at ‘‘ Avonmouth,” a 

word supposed to have been recently coined, but real! 

to be found in the Anglo-Saxon Chron., sub anno 1067, 

“Avonmud.” This long wrestle with nsture Mr. 

Nicholls might have made the subject of a chapter by 

itself. The twentieth chapter, however, is devoted to 

the history of the maritime enterprise of Bristol, and is. 
one of the most interesting in the volume. 

Bristol has followed the example of London in a 
humble way in many things ever since she built a 
bridge and covered it with houses in the Middle 
Ages, down to a recent imitation of the Holborn 
Viaduct at the bottom of Park Street, and ina mania 
for street “improvements.” The main thoroughfares 
of the o!d city are rapidly becoming mere byways, 
rarely traversed by the eager, bustling, hastening-to-be- 
rich nineteenth century man of business or the over- 
worked tram-riding folk. 

These radical changes in the appearance of the place 
are barely referred to by the author, to whom they are 
evidently not so apparent as to a casual visitor, 

Mr. Nicholls gives a too brief account of the eminent 
persons connected, either through birth or by residence, 
with Bristol, and very guarded and discreet references 
to political events. He ives a full account of the good 
old Tory philanthropist Edward Colston, whose memory 
is still celebrated every year in the city by two political 
banquets, both liberal in one sense. Burke’s manly 
address to the electors in 1780 is given, and some in- 
teresting particulars of the great orator’s brief parlia- 
mentary connexion with Bristol. Among other illus- 
trations there are a few woodcuts of old half-timber 
houses and fine old chimney-pieces, which are, however, 
put inanywhere. At the end of the volume isa very 
inadequate index—a mistake even in a “ popular” book. 


The Three Witnesses. By the Rev. H. T, Armfield. 
(Bagster & Sons.) 
Tue Revised Version of the New Testament proposes to 
omit 1 Jobn v. 7, on the ground that it does not occur 
in any of the principal Greek M&S. and is never quoted 
by the Greek Fathers. Mr. Armfield argues with great 
learning and lucidity for the retention of the verse. He. 
shows that it is contained in the Latin version of the 
New Testament, which is an older authority than any 
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-of the MSS. on which the Revisers rely ; that it is found 
in the Complutensian P.lygiot ; that it is quoted once, 
and probably twice, by St. Athanasius; that it is used in 
the De Unitate Ecclesia by St. Cyprian, who flourished 
before the date at which the alleged insertion of the 
paseege took place ; that the silence of the Greek Fathers 
ting it during the Arian controversy is due to the 
sibility of its use against the orthodox position. The 
attle ground has become familiar, and the key to the 
Revisers’ position is the exclusive authority of the Greek 
MSS. Mr. Armfield’s little work is an importial and 
dispassionate discussion of a most important theological 
controversy. 


Kashgario, By Cul. Kuropatkin, Translated by Major 
Gowan. (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co.) 

Kasnearta is a part of Eastern or Chinese Turkistan, 
In this district Yakoob Bek founded one of the most 
powerful and important independent states of Central 
Asia. His extraordinary rise from a dancing boy to the 
position of an Eastern potentate, the conquests which he 
-achieved, and the exaggerated rumours of his resources 
and power, suggested comparisons with Tamerlane, and 
‘stimulated the anxiety of the Russians to investigate the 
state of his dominions, The Russian province of Fergana, 
formed out of the Khanate of Kokan, was only divided 
from Kasbgaria by the mountains of Tian Shan. On the 
pretext of settling the boundaries between their re- 
spective territories an embassy was rent to Yakoob Bek 
by General Kaufmann, the Governor-General of Turk- 
‘istan. This volume, most excellently translated by 
Major Gowan, contains the substance of the observa- 
‘tions on the state of the country made by Col. Kuro- 
patkin, the chief of the embassy. The volume is of the 
greatest interest and importance to all who follow the 
movements of Russia in Central Asia. 


British Mezzotinto Portraits, By John Chaloner Smith, 
M.R.LA, Part IV. Div. I. (Sotheran & Noseda.) 
Amateurs and collectors of engravings are looking 
anxiously forward to the completion of this highly valu- 
able publication. Rarely has so comprehensive an un- 
dertaking been so thoroughly carried out by a single 
individual. Mr, Chaloner Smith seems to be reaping 
the advantage of long years of etudy and a well- 
methodized arrangement. The fourth volume has now 
been a considerable time in the hands of the public, and 
brings the alphabetical portion pretty nearly to a con- 
clusion, as the last name on the list is John Young. The 
forthcoming volume, which is to contain an alphabetical 
list of names of persons represented in the engravings, 
will enhance tenfold the utility of those already issued. 
Such an index will, in regard to mezzotint portraits, 
entirely “ -Y~ the works of Granger, Noble, and 
Bromley. The manner in which each portrait has been 
described exceeds for carefulness and accuracy all that 
shas hitherto been attempted, and this opinion may now 
he expressed after constant reference to the work from 
the period of its first appearance in 1878. In future 
editions the constantly recurring term “looking to 
fropt” should be avoided. It is vague. “ Face seen in 
fu'l,” and “eyes looking at the spectator,’ would be 

much more definite, 


oy By Alfred Tennyson. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
oO. 


To the pretty “ Parchment Library,” which already 
includes reprints of Jn Memoriam and The Princess, the 
publishers have added two volumes of the Laureate’s 
earlier poems. To say that, from the typographical 
point of view, these are fully worthy of their predecessors 
as to say much in few words, 


A Diary of Royal Movements is the title of a work 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock as shortly to be pub- 
lished, containing a “ Record of Personal Events and 
Incidents in the Life and Keign of Queen Victoria.” 


Excovracep by the favourable reception of his 
Memoir of Alexander Seton, Mr. George Seton has 
resolved to proceed with his long contemplated series of 
Lives of the Twenty-nine Presidents ef the Cowt of 
Session, provided a sufficient number of subscribers 
present themselves before May 31st next. It is expected 
that the work will extend to five octavo volumes, of about 
350 a= each ; and where a satisfactory portrait can 
be obtained, a likeness will accompany each memoir, 
The publication will extend over a period of three or 
four years, and the firat volume will probably be issued 
about the beginning of next year. 


Mr. WAtForD's Antiquarian Magazine and Biblio. 
te ee for May will contain an article by Mr, John 
C. H. Flood, on Masenius, Lauder, and Milton, entitled 
“ An Account of a Famous Literary Forgery”; a paper 
by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson on *‘ Celtic Derivations”; and 
a further instalment of Mr. J. H. Round’s paper on 
** John de Courci, Conqueror of Uleter.”” We understand 
that from and after the conclusion of the present volume, 
in June, the magazine will be published by Mr, David 
Bogue, of 3, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, held at the Society's College, 4, St. Mariin’s 
Place, on Wednesday, the 25th inst., for the election of 
President and Council, H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, was again elected President. The Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., communicated 
some information respecting the institution by the Inter- 
national Literary Association, in Paris, of a committee 
for drafting a code of international copyright; and also 
respecting the Grotius memorial, in process of erection 
at Delft, in commemoration of the tercentenary of the 
birth of Hugo Grotius. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Octavicvs is an interesting sn).ject; your 
paper is in the printer's hands, and a proof wil! be sent 
shortly. 

E. Copnam Brewer (‘‘Caravats"’).—See “N. & Q.,” 
8. v. 446. 

II. C. Eaton (East Cambridge).—We shall be glad to 
hear from you. 

A. J. M. desires to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
communication of A. 8. 

R, Evecumse (“ An Old Book ”).—It is well known. 

J. H. M. (Dublin).—It is merely a short cassock. 

H. Scuerren.—Please send it. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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8, VII, Apart 28, NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 

REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every New English Novel. 

REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 

CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 

LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 


Science, and Art, 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 
WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


the Drama. 


THE ATHENZUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 


Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis, 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. _(6*8. VIL. Arar: 28, 83, 
CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’3 GREEK LEXICON, 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by Henry George 


LIDDELL, P.D., Dean of Christ Church, and ROBERT SCOTT, D.P., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol College 
Feventh Fdition, Revised and Augmented throughout. 4to. cloth, 369, 
3p this, the definitive edition, which has been for several years in preparation, every Fingal neo 8 been sut jected to a thorough and mioute 
jon. Although very considerable additions have tern made, it bas been foun od possible, ns of tof 
the #20 of the page, to reduce by ninety pages the bulk of the present edition of the work Ine additions consist mainly of fuller qeferencs to 
the classical auth re, and a free use of the Indices to the Berlin Aristotle and to the ‘ Corpus Inserip'ionum Graecarum.’ The Editors have 
been favoured with the co-coperaticn of many scholars, more rarticularly of Professor Drisler, of New York ; Professor Goodwin, of Cambridge, 
Masrschusetts ; end Pr: fessor Gi'dersleeve, of Baltimore. Professors Goodwin and Gildersleeve bave rewritten several important artiohe, 
whi h thir well kocwn gremmatical learning makes peouiterly valuable, and the former has supplied some excellent additions to Attic law 
terms. af Professor Diis'er bas gone carefully over the whole bcok, and there is hardly a pege which not bear some trace of his accurate 
«beer vation. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By Henry George Liddell, 


D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D, Abridged Edition, chiefly for the Use of Schools. Nineteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on Andrews’s Edition of 


Freund's Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and CIIARLE3 SHORT, LL.D. 4to. cloth, price reduced 
to 25s. 


Must supersede all its rivals for common or J. B. in Notes and Queries, 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGR, arranged on an Historical Batis, By W, W. SKEAT, M.A. 4to. cloth, 2l. 4s, 
“ Indispensable to all who would study the English language and its origia scientifically and historically.”— Athenaum. 


ASPECTS of POETRY; being Lectures delivered at Oxford by 


JOUN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“ Whenever Professor Shairp spesks of Scottish poetry, whenever he speaks of Wordsworth, most of phen he comin Rett 
be = refreshes ; he expresses his own geauine in lauguage ich is always pure and simple, and sometimes 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. By W. 


STUBBS, D.D., Regius Professor of Modern Ilistory, Oxford. New Library Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 27. 8s. 
Also in 3 vols, crown Svo. cloth, 12s. each, 


“One of the most considerable works of modern literature.... Professor Stubbs has produced a clas-ic without a knowledge of which no 
Ei giishman’'s political education wil be hepecforth complete. . In his pages the master idea of the English constitution is for the first time 
sheuwn to in«pire the whole course of the paticnal history. "Edinburgh Reveew. 


SELECT CHARTERS (and other HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 


iNustrative of the Constitutional History of the English Nation from the Earliest Times to the Reign of EdwardI, By W. 
STU BBS, D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

* A sketch of the early constitutional history of Eng'and such as has never Ly written before....In the Introductory Sketch we get the 
constitutional history of our race for about thirteen bundred years, wriiten with such combined learning, power, and clearness as to put it be- 
yeud the reach of living competition. Never did we see such » mass of historical’ information, of exactly the kind which the histo student 
waots, packed together in so convenient a fo1m.’—sulurdey Riv ew. 


A SELECTION from the DESPATCHES, TREATIES, and 


other PAPERS of the MARQUESS WELLESLEY, K.G., during his GOV RRNMENT of INDIA, Edited by 8. J, OWEN, 
M.A., Reader in Indian History in the University of Oaford, formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 


A SELECTION from the DESPATCHES, TREATIES, and 


other PAPERS relating to INDIA of Field-Marshal the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. By the SAME EDITOR. 8v0. 
cloth, 
“Tn adding this 7s * his ‘ Felections from the Wellesley Des;atches, Mr. Sidney Owen has conferred a great benefit upon all student® 
of Indian history.”— Aca 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 7, Paternoster Row. 


Printed by JOIN C. PRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, neery Lane, EC. 4 Published by the said 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 20, Wellington Street, C.—Saturday, ‘gril 23, 1933. 
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